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WHEN WOMEN CANNOT VOTE THE SHIP OF STATE IS LIKE THE STEAMSHIP “TITANIC” WITH ONLY HALF ENOUGH LIFE BOATS. 








WOMEN PARADE, RAIN OR SHINE 





Finai Preparations for Monster Procession Next Sat- 
urday Point to a Demonstration Unexcelled in Suf- 
frage History in America—15,000 Expected 





The Woman Suffrage Parade to be held in New York City 
next Saturday afternoon, rain or shine, is the subject uppermost 
in the minds of thousands of people today. Fifteen thousand 
marchers are expected, and final preparations are in progress 
for the most effective suffrage demonstration ever made in 
America. Some idea of the scope of the parade and the kinds 
of people who will “show their colors” for suffrage next Satur- 
day are indicated by the formation of the march, which is as 
follows: 

Washington Square. Women Riders on horseback, Flag bearer, 
Executive Board of the Women’s Politica] Union, Ushers for 
Carnegie Hall. 

Washington Square North, East of Fifth Avenue:—Senatorial 
Groups of the Women’s Political Union, General Syrapa- 
thizers. 

West:—Professors, Instructors, Public School Teachers, 

Private School Teachers, Tutors, Students, etc. 

Sth Street, East. Women’s Political Union ;—Professional 
Women—Doctors, Lawyers, Engineers, Architects, Nurses, 
Writers, Artists, Actresses, Craftsmen, Librarians, Lecturers, 
Clergymen, Social Workers, Humane League, etc. 

9th Street, West. Women’s Political Union:—Industrial Work- 
ers—Millinery, Dress, Shirtwaist, etc., Waitresses, Domes- 
tic Workers. 

10th Street, East. Women’s Political Union;—Business Women 
—Managers, Buyers, Designers, etc. Office Workers— 
Cashiers, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, Telephone 
Operators, etc. 

10th Street, West. Women’s Political Union;—Suffrage Pion- 
eers, Civil Servants, Office Holders, Voters from Suffrage 
States, Scandinavia, etc. 

llth Street, East. Non-suffrage States;—National Board, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Greeks, etc. 

l1th Street, West. New York State Association, Equal Fran- 
chise Society, Legislative League. 

13th Street, East. Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, Men 
Sympathizers. 


BIG NEWSPAPER SETS EXAMPLE 





Chicago Record-Herald Announces Whole Page of Sun- 
day Edition Will Hereafter Be Devoted to Equal 
Suffrage—Many Express Their Appreciation 





The big vote cast in Chicago for woman suffrage is bearing 
fruit in many directions. Signs of the increased interest multi- 
ply on all sides. Among the most gratifying tokens of progress 
is the Chicago Record-Herald’s announcement that henceforth it 
will devote a whole page every Sunday to the equal suffrage 
movement. It is believed to be the first great daily to do this, 
although a number have established suffrage departments. 

The Record-Herald’s first regular suffrage page appeared 
last Sunday. It gives many expressions of appreciation for the 
paper’s new departure by prominent suffragists. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, the National president, says it shows that the Record- 
Herald “recognizes the trend of the greatest movement of the 
times, and prefers to be a leader rather than a follower in the 
march of human progress.” 

Jane Addams writes: 

“With an active campaign on in six States, there should be 
enough genuine news to fill a page every week, and it is most 
generous and public spirited in the Record-Herald to put aside 
so much space for this cause. 

“What interests me most about the suffrage movement at 
present is that it is so world-wide. It does not require a social 
philosopher to draw attention to the fact that our age is charac- 
terized by an almost universal attempt to enter into government 
on the part of those hitherto without the franchise. 

“The desire for representative government has even reached 
Mohammedan countries, and the same movement may be traced 





among the women all over the world, who are claiming and re- 
ceiving a place in representative government.” 

Mrs. Henry M. Youmans of Wisconsin says it will largely 
increase the Record-Herald’s circulation in her State. She adds: 
“Wisconsin women are aroused on the suffrage question as they 
have never been before on any question.” 

Mrs. Elvira Downey, president of the Illinois E. 8. A., also 
expresses delight. The leading articles are by Mrs. Billa 8S. 
Stewart and Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch. Under the 
heading, “A Suffragist’s Vacation,” Mrs. Stewart speaks with 
admiration of the suffrage work that she found going on in New 
York, Boston, Trenton, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hartford, Balti- 
more and Washington. She says: 

“The most cleverly arranged and unique meeting which I 


TO HEAD CHILDREN’S BUREAU 





Taft Appoints Miss Julia C. Lathrop of Hull House, 
Chicago—She Helped to Establish Juvenile Court 
and Did Great Work on State Charities Board 





Miss Julia C. Lathrop of Hull House, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed by President Taft as head of the newly-established 
Children’s Bureau, This is a cause of great rejoicing to the 
people who have the interests of children at heart. If the Sen- 
ate confirms the appointment, we may be sure that the new 
Bureau will be conducted wisely and well. 

Miss Lathrop is an old friend of Jane Addams, and was 
one of the earliest residents at Hull House. Her father, a very 
able man, was a member of Congress from Illinois for many 
years. Miss Lathrop is a Vassar graduate, and has been chosen 
to represent the graduates of the college on the Board of Trus- 
tees. She and Mrs. Flower had a great deal to do with estab- 
lishing the juvenile court in Chicago. They paid the cost of pro- 
bation officers and a detention home, and Miss Lathrop was 
chairman of the Juvenile Court Committee for a time, before 
Cook County took over the work. 

She was for twelve years a member of the State Board of 
Charities, and rendered yeoman service. She visited every 
poorhouse in the 102 counties of Illinois, and in each county she 
organized a committee of leading citizens, physicians and others, 
to improve poorhouse conditions and to turn the light of pub- 
licity upon abuses. She advocated the present system of having 
a central State Board of Administration for all the State char- 
itable institutions, instead of the old system of a separate board 
for each. 

Miss Lathrop is vice-president of the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, of which Graham Taylor is president. 
One summer she arranged to have some of the attendants from 
every State institution in Illinois for the insane or feeble-minded 
come and take a special course of instruction in things that 
they needed to know. This course was 80 valuable that people 
came from other States, East and West, and paid to attend it. 
Miss Lathrop was one of the first persons in America to ad- 
vocate the Beilefeldt system of caring for epileptics, and she 
secured a preliminary appropriation for an epfleptic colony, but 
it finally failed to pass. Miss Lathrop had more to do than 
anyone else with starting the Society of Mental Hygiene, a visit- 
ing nurse association for people just out of hospital. It tells 
them what to do, and sometimes sends them into the country. 
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(Tune, The Houn’ Dog song) 
Kv'ry time we come 
The boys keep Saeco 


. - , 
Makes no diffrunce if we wear the 
gown— By. 
They gotta quit kickin’ our rights 
aroun’, 


All the time on the Capitol groun’ 

The boys keep kickin’ our bill aroun’. 
We don’t care how the Antis frown— 
They gotta quit kickin’ our bill aroun’, 


MOTHERS OF MEN 


By Mrs. J. M. Lee 








A batteau, such as all bottom people 
keep on hand, pulled steadily on 
through the stiff current. A woman 
of middle age held the oars, a boy of 
ten guiding the clumsy craft deftly 
through masses of drift, tangling 
vines and threatening logs. A girl of 
twelve held a young baby, and be- 
tween the mother’s knees a curly- 
headed toddler gazed with wide-open 
eyes at the dancing, eddying beauty of 
the flood. Asleep in the bottom of the 
boat was a man. 

They were making for a slim line of 
ridge land that ran out into a wide 
waste of water. The ridge should 
have been green, but it had been trod- 
den all bare by stock of many kinds, 
to which this line of ridge was 
refuge—a dozen head of mules, sev- 
eral fine horses, many scrubs, a half- 
dozen cows, pigs ard some chickens. 
A small tent had been reared for 
sleeping quarters, and two men were 
frying a belated breakfast over a bed 
of coals. 

One man gave an extra hitch to his 
trousers and thrust in a nail to hold 
the suspender, the other put on a coat 
over his undershirt, as they saw the 
boat coming, and each stood ready to 
assist as the unwieldly craft found its 
way through the tricks and turns of 
the current. 

No help was really needed, except 
to steady the boat as the girl in the 
bow gave her mother the baby and 
sprang out. The main difficulty was 
in getting the man out, as he had con- 
cluded he was in a comfortable place 
and wanted to finish his nap. 

The woman explained, as she drew 
in the oars: “You will have to look 
after him for me for a little while. 
He fell in several times, and I can’t 
watch him and them babies. He 
hasn’t any more whiskey, and don’t 
give him any, and he will be sober 
before sundown. I can manage all 
right, but I can’t trust Johnny to come 
back to feed the stock, he ain’t strong 
enough to pull through the current.” 

They laid the man carefully under 
the shelter of the little tree the stock 
had left bare of all bark, thrust a coat 
under his head, and the girl threw her 
shawl over his wet feet. 

The biggest man wanted to take the 
boat back for her, but the woman 
shook her head. “Johnny and I can 
do it. He is a cool head, and I am 
pretty strong,” which the muscles in 
her bare, freckled arms showed, and 
the blue sunbonnet tipped back pre- 
sented a firm mouth, freckled face and 
the glory of red hair. 

“I could have left Mary with the 
babies,” she said, “but I feel safer 
with them all together.” 

The big man had helped Mary back 
in and was gently pushing the boat 
off. “We will take care of Jack all 
right, Mrs. Mulvaney, and send him 
home straight as a dollar.” 

Out through the smooth water into 
a deadening beyond the boat made its 
way, the oars dipping steadily, the 
white arms and glint of red hair shim- 
mering in the sunlight. 

“What a world without a woman!” 
the big man murmured; and the 
drunken man roused for a moment to 
say, “Besh woman, my wife is, finest 
woman in the world!” 

Out beyond the stretch of clear 
water ran a new deadening. On the 
edge of the woods a four-room cabin 
was standing, the flood lapping the 
floor; the fences well under or gone, 
the stable tipped to one side, the hen- 
house submerged, coops afloat. On 
one side of-a long front porch a cow 
and young calf were stabled, .on the 
other the poultry clustered. The 
work stock and pigs had been carried 
to the ridge of high ground whither 
the woman had taken her husband to 
safety. 

“Johnny,” she said, as the boy 


TO PLAN FOR PARADE 


It is desirable that the Massachu- 
setts contingent of the Suffrage Pa- 
rade in New York should have some 
significance as a group and add in 
some way to the effect of the demon- 
stration. Those who intend to march 
on May. 4 are invited to attend a con- 
ference for this purpose next Monday, 
at 11 A. M. at Headquarters, Room 15, 
585 Boylston street, Boston. Those 
who intend to march and are unable 
to attend the conference are asked 
to send their names. 

Mary Hutcheson Page. 








CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. J. Hedges Crowell, treasurer 
of the New York Woman Suffrage Par- 
ty for the Borough of Manhattan, has 
been elected honorary president of the 
Woman’s Democratic Club of New 
York City. She has also received a 
check to aid the party from Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage. 








Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson of 
Massachusetts has been chosen as a 
delegate to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be 
held in Minneapolis. This choice was 
due largely to the efforts of Mrs. 
Phebe Stone Beeman of West Brook- 
field, Mass., a niece of Lucy Stone, 
who is an active church worker and a 
warm advocate of equal rights. 





Dr. Clotilda Luisi has been sent by 
the Government of Uruguay to be at- 
tached to its legation in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. She is the first woman to re- 
ceive such an appointment. Dr. Luisi 
gained her doctor’s degree, “summa 
cum laude,” at the University, of Mon- 
tevideo, and obtained her post at 
Brussels in spite of much competition. 
She is described as tall and slender, 
possessing charming manners, and 
“with the true diplomatic smile.” 





Mrs. Alice L. Park has brought out 
a handsome four-page leaflet, ‘“Cali- 
fornia Women Under the Laws of 
1912.” In addition to the usual facts 
about women’s property rights, etc., 
it gives the new information which 
women are now seeking, as to citi- 
zenship, registration, voting, etc. 
Send a two-cent stamp to Mrs. Park 
at 611 Gilman street, Palo Alto, Cal., 
for a sample copy, or 12 cents for a 
dozen copies. 





Fola La Follette contributes to the 
Twentieth Century Magazine for April 
an account of Senator La Follette as a 
father, which would be hard to sur- 
pass as a picture of rational, beautiful 
and thoroughly up-to-date family life. 
It shows a man in active and success- 
ful public work who takes his wife 
and daughters into full and intelligent 
mental and spiritual partnership in all 
his endeavors for the public good. 
The Twentieth Century Magazine has 
been printing a series of illuminating 
character studies of La Follette from 
persons who have had the chance to 
know him well, from different view- 
points. They are delightful reading, 
and no one interested in La Follette 
can afford to miss them. Send 25 
cents in stamps to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Company, 5 Park Square, Boston, 
for the April issue. 





Miss L. J. Daniels of Grafton, Vt., 
lately refused to pay her taxes, as a 
protest against taxation without rep- 
resentation, and because the Repre- 
sentative of her town voted against 
the suffrage bill in the Legislature. 
Much local interest centered around 
this case, which has already been re- 
ferred to in The Woman’s Journal. 
To meet the tax, the town ,officials 
of Grafton attached and.sold some of 
Miss Daniels’ bank stock, but she re- 
fused to release the stock, and the 
dividends have been sent to her as 
usual. Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee 
writes: “In spite of the law enacted 
by the last Legislature giving town 
Officials the power to attach and sell 
the property of those who refuse to 
pay their taxes, the town of Grafton 
is out about two hundred dollars, and 





swung the boat safely through a dan- 
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LAND OF THE SPHINX 
WAKING TO THE CAUSE 


Mrs. Catt Tells of Young Egyptian 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes to 
The Woman’s Journal: 


The chief motive which took me to 
Egypt was a desire to understand the 
causes and the possibilities of the so 
called “Young Egyptian” movement. 
The tombs and temples of this country 
are wonder-inspiring, but I must con- 
fess that the future contains far more 
interest for me than the past. Could 
it be possible that a people, subject to 
changing rulers for centuries and re 
puted to be ignorant and superstitious: 
would now arouse, demand and re 
ceive representative institutions? 
Century after century had passed over 
this people, finding them thinking the 
same thoughts, contented with the 
same life, the same customs. The be 
nevolent Nile had brought food easily 
and the genial climate had produced 
few wants. The spell of inertia which 
Africa puts upon every living thing 
was upon them. 

Europe Takes Possession. 

Then came the sudden interest of 
Europe in the Dark Continent. Europe 
wanted to expand; it wanted places 
for its sons and markets for its wares. 
It wanted military positions and coal- 
ing stations and it coveted the unde- 
veloped sources of wealth. Before the 
big world realized what was happening 
all Africa had been partitioned and 
Portugal, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Turkey had each 
seized a territory, and so complete 
was the capture that late comers found 
every inch pre-empted. 

These events did not disturb the 
serenity of the natives, whether Arab 
or Kaffir; they were accustomed to 
changing governments. They were 
too ignorant to understand, too indo- 
lent to care what it might mean to 
them. Should one investigate the 
ethics of the processes which led to 
the partitioning of Africa among the 
powers, it would be found that they 
were not very creditable to those who 
shared the spoils. Nevertheless, as a 
result of the seizuzé, the Dark Con- 
tinent is alight, its sleeping millions 
are awakening, and from Port Said to 
the Cape of Good Hope there is life. 

What Will the Outcome Be? 

The commonest expression one 
hears in Africa is that ‘it is not a 
white man’s country.” If this be true, 
it is difficult to conjecture concerning 
the meaning of the present movements 
among the natives. Will the white 
man continue as overlord and the 
native be his subject through all the 
years to come? Will the native run 
his own land, or will he sink intv the 
old lethargy when the white man 
withdraws his armies and his initia- 
tive? I would not venture at a 
prophecy, but, like the separated 
strands of rope, some facts which 
bear upon the question are clearly 
revealed. 

The Condition of Women 

We suffragists believe that no 
stream can rise higher than its souice 
and no nation higher than its mother- 
hood. The controlling population of 
Kigypt is Arabic Moslem. The custom; 
which for centuries have governed 
these women cculd scarcely be more 
destructive of those qualities that lead 
to progress, or more certain to bring 
a race to a standstill. A girl of the 
common people is married at ten or 
twelve. The match is made by the 
parents, and she does not see her hus- 
band until the wedding day. Among 
the lower classes the wife is pur- 
chased and becomes the virtual chattel 
of her husband. Among the moneyed 
classes, the wife receives a dowry and 
enjoys considerable financial inde- 
pendence, but these women are in the 
minority. If he is not pleased with 
her he may send her home to her 
father with a divorce, in which case 
he gets his money back and may buy 
another wife. A divorced man is a 
subject for the condolences of his 
friends. No one blames him, and no 
disgrace attaches to the act, but it is 
considered the direst disgrace for a 
girl to be sent home. The entire 
responsibility is hers; she has not 
been pleasing and submissive. Al- 
though the father must return the 
purchase price, he is not compelled to 
take the daughter back, although he 
usually does so, and bargains for an- 
other husband for her. 





the woman did it.” 


Naturally, there is no love between 





such husbands and wives, none of the 
congenial comradeship upon which 
the happiness of our Western homes 
is builded. The wife is continually 
threatened with the prospect of being 
sent away whenever she displeases 


against his. Miserable as she may be 
in her husband’s home, she would be 
more so in her father’s home, where 
as a divorced wife slie is continuously 
reminded of her worthlessness and 
told that she has robbed her family 
of its patrimony by her failure to 
please her husband. Indeed, her state 
is aggravated just now by a new con- 
dition. The Koran permits a man 
four legal wives, but the “high cost of 
living” renders polygamy an expen- 
sive luxury. Most men find it more 
profitable to divorce one wife before 
taking the second, and therefore the 
wife has more reason to fear divorce 
than formerly. 

It must be remembered that these 
people have been unthinkably ignor- 
ant for centuries, only 9.5 per cent. of 
the men and 3 per cent. of the women 
being able to read or write by the cen- 
sus ten years ago. Given these con- 
ditions, what will follow? 

Goaded by the tyrannical caprices of 
her master, the wife dissembles, 
cheats and deceives in order to hold 
her husband’s good will. With threats 
he plays upon her worst nature, and 
she defends herself with such poor re- 
sources as she may command. In 
large numbers such women resort to 
certain peasant women who possess 
some knowledge of herbs, handed 
down from mother to daughter, and 
there they buy “love charms” which 
are mixed with the husband’s food. 
The wife may even adminster a dose 
which produces impotence. To buy 
these things she will sell a bracelet 
and lie about it, or steal a few piasters 
from her husband’s pockets. 

Could any human creature occupy a 
more pitiful position than this Egyp- 
tian woman? Can any race rise when 
its mothers are prenatally teaching 
their children to lie, cheat, steal and 
deceive? It is said that the Bgyp- 
tians of the lower classes are a lying, 
revengeful, dishonest people. How 
could it be otherwise? The wives do 
not eat at the same table with their 
husbands. There is no family life. 
Women never meet men not of their 
households. They only see them 
through veils and behind curtains and 
lattices. Nor can they escape. No 
position is open to them, and super- 
stitions of the grossest kind hold them 
to their fate. In these facts, which 
might be amplified into a big book, 
is surely a partial explanation of the 
long centuries of Egyptian inertia. 

Breaking Up the Inertia. 

That inertia would doubtless have 
continued until the end of time had 
no outside influence appeared to bring 
a change. The British occupied Egypt 
in 1882, and British control has been 
growing more powerful every year 
since that date. Wonders have been 
accomplished. The corvée, an institu- 
tion so old no one knows when it be- 
gan, which made virtual slaves of the 
lower class men for many months of 
the year by enforced labor for the 
care of the canals and dikes, has been 
abolished. Filth has been replaced by 
sanitation, the courts and postal sys- 
tem have been reformed, the finances 
put upon a sound basis, and in count- 
less ways the British overlord has 
brought Egypt up to date. 

Cairo and Alexandria Modernized 

Cairo and Alexandria are disap- 
pointingly Europeanized. The streets 
are asphalted, electric lighted, sup- 
plied with electric trams and modern 
police. Order reigns where once 
oriental dirt and confusion enter- 
tained the whilom tourist. 

These changes were not welcome to 
Egypt. Its people resented being dis- 
turbed. They liked things as they 
were, and looked on with growing dis- 
pleasure. But the British stick kept 
stirring the Egyptian pot until it be- 
gan to boil, and it boiled rather more 
vigorously than the British liked. The 
natives perceived in a dim way the 
superiority of Europeans, and they re- 
sented the fact. Moslem pride was 
offended that a Christian nation had 
gained the upper hand. They did not 
object when Turkey was the over- 
lord—they were of the same faith. 
These notions began to crystallize into 
opinions, and finally leaders came who 
attempted to arouse their fellow men 
into opposition. They established 
periodicals and reviews, and all 
over Egypt, at street corners, men 








her Jord, or pits her wish or will| _ 





paper organs, and issued manifestoes. 
Unfortunately for the success of their 
cause, they spent a considerable por- 
tion of their energies in vilifying each 
other. They were never able to come 
together and agree upon a common 
program, although they did agree that 
they wanted “self-government.” The 
Young Egyptians were a party of later 
birth, and only one of many. 

Last year the Prime Minister was 
assassinated, and the murderer con- 
fessed that it was a premeditated act, 
and was performed with the expecta- 
tion that it would hasten the coming 
of “free Egypt.” Each party attempt- 
ed to exonerate itself and to in- 
criminate another. Lord Kitchener, 
the conqueror of the Soudan, came as 
chief representative of Great Britain, 
and gradually the visible and audible 
signs of the movement for political 
independence disappeared. The saner 
minds among the population realized 
that a movement directed with so 
much violence against Great Britain, 
to which the country was so deeply 
obligated, was not the avenue which 
would most certainly lead to success, 
and on the other hand it was gen- 
erally conceded that the frequent re- 
tort of Britishers that the Egyptians 
were incapable of self-government 
was not altogether unfounded, since 
so large a proportion of its people 
could not read and write. The move 
ment is therefore resting on its oars. 

The Country Awakening. 

Meanwhile stupendous impetus has 
been given to education, a healthy 
sign that Egypt is really awake. The 
percent of literates is supposed to 
have very greatly increased. Com- 
mon schools have been generally es- 
tablished over the country, although 
Europeans say the teaching is wretch- 
ed.. A university has been estab- 
lished for boys and two government 
boarding schools for girls in the city 
of Cairo. They tell me Arabic is very 
difficult, and as this is the language of 
the country, the children are taught 
to read and write it as their chief in- 
struction. There are many mission 
schools of various denominations, the 
most extensive system being that of 
the United Presbyterians of the 
United States. They maintain 198 
schools in the country, 48 being for 
girls. 

A Moslem University. 

To my mind the most wonderful 
sight in Cairo is the University of El 
Azhar. This is said to be the oldest 
university in the world, and to date 
from the second century. It is a 
Moslem theological school. It occu- 
pies an immense Mosque, and has 
12,000 students. They come from all 
over the Moslem world. The visitor 
steps into a very large court and finds 
it completely filled by groups of boys 
sitting crosslegged on the stone pave- 
ment, and all studying aloud, swaying 
their bodies to and fro as they do so. 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pamphlet on 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 














You may have one free on application, 
or by sending us 5 cents to cover cost 
of printing and mailing. 


The Woman’s Journal 
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. openly express their sympathy with 


a very cheap food, and they live in 
the Mosque, sleeping and eating where 
they work. A large number are 
blind, having lost their sight by some 
one of the eye diseases so prevalent 
in the Hast. These 12,000 boys are 
destined to be sheikhs (priests) of 
the Moslem faith. In a land where 
the Mosque exercises such influence 
it is worth asking what will these lads 
contribute to the new movement? Is 
there new thought, new spirit among 
them? These students went on strike 
in behalf of the New Nationalism two 
years ago, and it was many months 
before they settled down again. I 
asked myself in vain as I picked my 
way in and out among the groups of 
boys and men whether the motive 
which aroused them was religious 
fanaticism or devotion to political free- 
dom. Was it hatred of the Christian, 
or growing self-respect? I fancy these 
are questions which the British 
government has asked likewise in 
vain. A feeling of unrest, dissatisfac- 
tion with themselves and their rulers, 
certainly exists among the men and 
women of Egypt. The agitation has 
already been a great education, but 
unity of aim does not exist. There is 
no organization worth the name. 
Occasional editorials in the Arabic 
press full of venom and hatred may 
be considered the smoke which indi- 
cates the smouldering fire. 
British Policy Not Democratic 

The present British government, as 
all the world knows, is not friendly to 
democracy. A Cabinet and a Parlia- 
ment unwilling to grant the vote to 
educated, propertied British women, 
must not be expected to listen wtth 
consideration to the appeals of the 
Egyptians, which it must be confessed 
have not been couched in very respect- 
ful terms. Even the city of Cairo, the 
capital, is not allowed a municipal gov- 
ernment, A national assembly, elected 
by a general male suffrage, exists, but 
it has no other function than that of 
advice to the government, which is not 
bound to accept it. 

The Young Egyptian movement re- 
solves itself into this: A people, the 
majority steeped in ignorance and 
superstition, demand the withdrawal 
of the British troops and superintend- 
ence, and a government of their own. 
The masses are indifferent, the lead- 
ers unfriendly to each other, and there 
is no common method of procedure. 
In response, the British give assur- 
ance that they intend to remain for- 
ever, and declare that the Egyptians 
are unfit for self-government. Upon 
this first scene the curtain has gone 
down, 

Racial and Religious Antagonisms. 

To my mind it will be rung up again, 
and the struggle continue, to the mu- 
tual education and benefit of British 
and Egyptians. There are certainly 
some highly edueated, broad-minded 
Egyptians who take a calm, intelligent 
view of the situation and who feel a 
proper interest in the welfare of their 
people. From my point of view, the 
chief difficulty is the racial and reli- 
gious antagonisms which will doubt- 
less prevent unity of campaign. The 
majority of the people are of Arabic 
origin and Mohammedan in religion. 
The Copts, who are descendants of 
the old Egyptians, and the Syrians 
compose a minority, and these are 
Christians. The Christianity of the 
Copts is exceedingly primitive, and 
they are quite as ignorant and super- 
stitious as the Moslems. It is need- 
less to add that the intolerance and 
hatred existing between these two are 
Most unreasoning and bitter. Yet un- 
dying elements of progress have been 
called into life, I believe, and the 
movement will go on. 

The Woman Movement. 

What, then, will happen to the wo- 
men? Among the upper classes re- 
bellion is already fomenting. Women 
are daring to refuse marriage, as a 
protest against its humiliations. Many 


the aims of Western women and speak 
loudly against the laws which restrain 
the liberty of women in their own 
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It would be incorrect to say that all 
women of the educated classes desire 
a broader sphere of life. They are 
dividing, as with us, into progressives 
and conservatives, those who seek 
education for women, less seclusion 
and more liberty to assist public 
causes, and those who are bitterly 
opposed to all these changes. These 
opponents express their pity for West- 
ern women, who are forced to go into 
the streets alone, and enjoy none of 
the careful protection of the East. 
Western and Eastern Antis differ only 
in degree. 

Great Britain has created a New 
Egypt. It has awakened a sleeping 
race and held before it the dazzling 
achievements of Western progress. 
Pride and ambition, if nothing more, 
have been aroused. The movement 
for the “rights of women” is as truly 
begun as the much-advertised one for 
the “rights of man.” Both are un- 
organized, incoherent, confused. Men 
have newspapers, the women none. 
The government now censors the 
press and the orators, and occasion- 
ally suppresses a paper and silences 
a speaker. The men in their turn 
effectively restrict the efforts of wo- 
men. A few women have broken 
through the bonds. One, a Moslem, 
has given a lecture at the Egyptian 
University on “Woman's Rights,” and 
it is my hope and expectation that 
delegates from this Eastern land will 
join us in the next International Suf- 
frage Congress at Budapest. 

I contribute these comments for the 
benefit of those who may be interested 
in the Westernizing developments of 
the East. 

Cairo, Egypt. 


* 
| The Egyptian Antis 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Political Equality League of 
Wisconsin has outgrown its office in 
Milwaukee, and will move into larger 
rooms on May 1. 








The Mayors of Ohio’s three largest 
Mayor Hunt of Cincinnati and Mayor 
strongly in favor of votes for women. 


The New York Legislature recently 
defeated woman suffrage. The same 
Legislature a few days later passed 
the Wheeler bill, facilitating the sale 
of impure milk and endangering the 
lives of thousands of babies. Gov. 
Dix vetoed the bill. 





The suffrage campaign wil! be 
launched in Grand Rapids, Mich., May 
7, by a@ mass meeting, at which 


The whole State is to be organized by 
counties, with headquarters at Grand 





“There is an interest in the woman 
suffrage movement which has never 
before been evinced in Oregon at such 
an early stage of the campaign. So 
widespread is the interest, in fact, 
that the different suffrage societies are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in 
filling calls for organizers and speak- 
ers throughout the State.” 





The officers of the Indiana Equal 
Suffrage Association are holding suc- 
cessful meetings among the laboring 
classes of Indianapolis. A local so- 
ciety was formed recently among the 
employees of the Encoustic Tile Com- 
pany with a membership of 200 wom- 
en and 100 men. At a meeting ad- 
dressed by Dr. Graham, president, and 
Mrs. A. M. Noe, vice-president, of the 
E. S. A., 300 members of the Stove 
Plate Molders’ Union endorsed woman 
suffrage and several spoke briefly, 
urging favorable action. 





When women have the right of suf- 
frage there will be a new community 
of interest in the home, and it will be 
a good thing for all the members of 


attention from home duties. It is go- 
ing to accentuate woman’s place in 
the home by giving her a place in its 


cities—Mayor Baker of Cleveland,/eral Assembly of 1911 a bill to give 


Brand Whitlock of Toledo,—are all/feated in their efforts for partial suf- 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson will speax.|/after having been opposed to it for 


Rapids and Detroit, from which lit-| apolis League. 
erature and speakers will be sent 2ut.|of Tipton, who responded for the 


The Portland Oregonian 8@Y8:/ ajority of the men of the State are 


and needless improvements, so called, 


the home. It will be a good thing for|second day, after the women had 
the home itself. The responsibility of thoroughly discussed their plans for 
voting is not going to divert feminine | future action. 


protection. Michigan’s splendid wom-| Keller, 
en are entitled to the ballot. The|a@bout the creation of the league and 





banners labelled, “We are from a 
country where women vote.” 





William T. Stead was one of the 
staunchest advocates the cause of 
woman suffrage ever had. In this city 
and in London he frequently refused 
to attend meetings or dinners for men 
only, and he also disapproved of 
affairs for women only, but he evident- 
ly died making an exception to his 
rule. He did believe that a lifeboat, 
leaving a sinking vessel, was a proper 
place for women only, and that the 
deck of the doomed ship was the place 
for men only. So he went down with 
the Titanic—New York Evening Post. 





A course of four Wednesday Jec- 
tures has been begun under the 
auspices of the Equal Franchise So- 
ciety for members and their friends, 
by Mrs. Jessica Garretson Finch, at 
the Equal Franchise Library, 8 East 
37th street, New York City. The lec- 
tures are free, and deal with ‘“Eco- 
nomic Theories and Their Applica- 
tion to Woman Suffrage.” The first 
was given last Wednesday. The 
others will take place on May 1, 8 
and 15, at 4 P.M. Tea will be served. 





INDIANA WOMEN HOLD 
STATE CONVENTION 





Woman’s Franchise League Meet In 
Indianapolis—10 of 13 Congressional 
Districts Send Delegates 





The first State convention of 
the Woman's Franchise League of 
Indiana was held at the Claypool Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis, April 3 and 4. As 
related at one of the sessions by Dr. 
Amelia Keller, president of the 
League, this new State organization is 
the result of the interest aroused by 
the Women’s School League, which in 
1909 elected Miss Mary Nicholson a 
member of the Indianapolis school 
board, and which asked from the Gen- 


municipal suffrage to women. De- 


frage, the women of Indiana deter- 
mined upon an organized movement 
for full suffrage. 

About 100 delegates, representing 
ten of the thirteen Congressional dis- 
tricts, attended the State convention. 
The opening address of welcome was 
made by Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, 
who declared himself in favor of 
votes for women. The welcome in be- 
half of the city was extended by 
Harvey B. Stout, Jr., who said he had 
become converted to woman suffrage 


many years. Miss Charity Dye offered 
hospitable greeting from the Indin- 
Mrs. Alice E. Waugh 


delegates, expressed the belief that a 


already in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, Encouraging reports 
of suffrage work were made from 
twenty-seven counties. 

In the evening Dr. Ernest H. Lind- 
ley, Professor of Philosophy at Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, dis- 
cussed “The Feminist Movement” 
from a scholarly standpoint, and de- 
duced the conclusion that the free- 
dom of the ballot would be helpfm 
to women and the world. Miss Vir- 
ginia Brooks told a vivid and dra- 
matic story of the long and arduous 
fight she has carried on against graft- 
ers in her town, Hammond, Ill. She 
has organized the tax-payers for the 
protection of their property from 
special assessments for expensive 


which afforded “rake-offs” for town 
officials. She has protested against 
fraud and corruption repeatedly; so 
vigorously, on one occasion, that she 
was arrested and sent to jail. She 
is sure that women’s votes are 
needed for civic righteousness. 

The convention ended at noon, the 


Mrs. Meredith Nicholson, a vice 
president of the league, presided at 
the meeting, while Dr. Amelia R. 
president, told the women 








opupiry. The womes of Egypt are as 





woman suffrage constitutional amend- 


ment should carry. It is none too 
soon to begin campaign effort to this 
sr ine a calamtacslened searaey of the 
Herald. e 


The woman suffrage parade in NeW| gion which followed. The visiting 


York on May 4 will imclude the nov-| delegates and local committees were 


elty of a Chinese delegation carrying| entertained at tea by Mrs. Ovid 
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of Lafayette, led the general discus- 


Butler Jameson. 
The resolutions were presented by 
Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke on behalf 
of the committee composed of her- 
self, Mrs. Nicholson and Miss Belle 
O’Hair. The resolutions emphatically 
condemn the so-called “Marshall Con- 
stitution,” and urge upon all politi- 
cal parties the adoption of a plank 
providing for the calling of a conven- 
tion to frame a new constitution that 
shall not exclude women from the 
ballot. 
The resolutions noted the fact that 
the first convention in Indiana in the 
interest of woman’s enfranchisement 
was held in Dublin, Wayne County, in 
1851, and appreciation of the work of 
the pioneers in the movement was ex- 
pressed. The services of Robert Dale 
Owen for the cause were held in 
grateful memory. The women of Ohio 
were felicitated on the prospect for 
their political enfranchisement, and 
pending suffrage campaigns in New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, Kansas, Ne- 
vada, Oregon and Michigan were 
viewed with sympathy. 
Violent methods were discounten- 
anced as ways of furthering the 
cause, and the women declared that 
“We favor at all times dignified con- 
duct, the appeal to reason and justice, 
and holding aloft those ideals which 
have led us thus far.” 
It was decided that every candidate 
for political office in the State should 
be questioned with regard to his atti- 
tude on equal suffrage, and that 
churches and patriotic organizations 
should be asked to observe the Sun- 
day preceding July 4 as a time for 
considering the enfranchisement of 
women. Women everywhere were 
urged to form “political settlements” 
for the purpose of informing them- 
selves concerning public affairs. 
It is expected that this enthusiastic 
and in every way successful conven- 
tion will be followed by State-wide 
organizing of women’s’ Franchise 
Leagues. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


Claudy, C. H. Women as inventors. 





Scientific American. New York. 
April 13. 
Crane, Hattie Elliott. Woman’s 


place in the government and conduct 
of society as illustrated by the splen- 
did achievements of Californian wom- 
en. Overland Monthly. San Francis- 
co. April. 

Delbriick, Hans. Ein Nachwort zum 
Frauenkongress. Preussische Jahr- 
biicher. Berlin. April. 

Hard, William. Discovering the 
laws about women. Delineator. New 
York. May. 

A libel on women. 
Wright’s article in the “London 
Times”] Nation. London. April 6. 
Robins, Elizabeth. Sermons in 
stones. Contemporary Review. Lon- 
don. April. 

Tibal, André. Le congrés féministe 
de Berlin. Grande revue. Paris. 
March 25. 

Women toilers; 
Lewis Hine. Delineator. 
May. 


{Sir Almroth 


photographs by}: 
New York. 


Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





HUMOROUS 


“I, sir,” said the demonstrative can- 
didate, “am a servant of the people.” 
“Gosh!” replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“Ain’t this servant problem gettin’ to 
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You can control territory, collect money, appoint 

sponte and accept orders on the Queen Massage 
achine for home use. First practical, low priced 

machine for this purpose. All machines cost $25.4 

and up, this cnachine so low in_ price that every 

Woman will buy. No expense other than the first 

cost. “Run by running water anywhere.” Made 

of genuine aluminum—sp!endid packag sells on 

sight. Every machine guarantee¢ Women excit- 

ted—machine removes wrinkles, blackheads, sallow 

comple xions, fills up hol- 

lows in the face, neck an 

body, better than hand mas 

sage. Develops the bust— 

fine for boc dy massage, Men 

enjoy the machine afte 


No experience required to 
operate—anyone can use, 
it. You can control terri-, 
tory exclusively and make 
big money. Investigate} 
without fail Send no’ 
money but write today 
sure, so you will not be too 
late to get your territory. 


QUEEN MFG. CO. 
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Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. 
given to fighting or oo 
Best for children’s pets. 





NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPERONAGE 


Making 
Continental Tour of Seven Countries, $690 
En Pension Continental Tour, . . $475 


Arrangements for Private Motoring 
with Courrier-Chauffeur. 


Summer Study in France or Germany, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King-Crawiord Classical School, 








Terre Heute, Indiana. 
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business monkeying with politics.” 
“Just what I say. Woman’s place is 
the bridge club.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 





A foreigner, whose imagination haa 
been fired by Southey’s wonderful 
word-picture of the “Cataract of Lo- 
dore,” wished to see the waterfall. 
On arriving at Liverpool, he at once 
started for Cumberland, and set out on 
his search full of enthusiasm. It was 
a hot day at the end of a dry summer, 
and some hours later he flung himself 
down on the dry bed of a streamlet on 
the hillside, weary and despairing. 
Catching sight of a native, he hailed 
him joyfully: “Can you direct me to 
the Cataract of Lodore?” The man 
looked at him and grinned. “Ye’re 
sitting on it!’ he replied.—Birming- 
ham Post. 
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be awful!”—Washington Star. 
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THE LESSON OF THE TITANIC 





During the past week all hearts have been overshadowed 
by. the loss of the Titanic. Yet some things shed light even 
through the gloom of that colossal sea disaster, with its ter- 
rible and utterly needless waste of human lives. It called out 
chivalry and heroism in a rare degree. Who can read without 
emotion of the obedience given to the stern “law of the sea” 
that the women and children shall have the first chance for 
life—of men putting their wives into the boats, bidding them 
goodbye with a smile, and staying to take their chance with 
the ship; wives refusing to be saved and choosing to die with 
their husbands; of a daughter yielding her piace in the life 
boat to her mother; of a man throwing a baby into the boat 
with his last strength, before he himself sank? Chivalrous 
things were done even by men who had not been chivalrous in 
their past lives, as well as by those who had always been so. 
It is strange to think of William T. Stead and John Jacob Astor 
clinging to the same cake of ice until their hands froze and 
they went down! It was touching to see how many people were 
able to die bravely though they had not been able to live brave- 
ly; but that has been shown before, in every war and in almost 
every great catastrophe. Life is harder than death. 

The loss of so many prominent men has caused some per- 
sons to question the sense or righteousness of the rule, “Wom- 
en and children first.” Most diverse opinions may be heard ex- 
pressed in regard to it, among both men and women, suffra- 
gists and Antis. It cannot be shown that women’s and chil- 
dren’s lives are more valuable than those of grown men; and, 
as a matter of right, men have clearly as much right to live as 
women. Yet the rule rests upon a basis that is both chivalrous 
and sound—the obligation of the strong to look out for the 
weaker. It is an unwritten law—unwritten in statute books, but 
written in every heart which is truly human—that the strong 
owe consideration to those who suffer under any sort of a 
handicap. The women and children in a sea disaster are less 
able to help themselves than the men, less able to make a raft, 
or to keep themselves afloat by other means till help comes. 
Out of this originally grew the rule that they must be placed in 
the boats first. On the same principle, if there are not boats 
enotigh to hold all the women and children, it is the women’s 
duty to give place to the children. Some of the lives saved may be 
worth less than some of those lost; but it is impossible to ap- 
praise the comparative value of different human lives in the 
hurry and confusion of a shipwreck, and the general rule of 
giving the weakest the first chance is right. 

Despite some carping here and there, the general public 
admires and applauds the behavior of the men on the Titanic. 
By this -ppalling calamity, the beauty of chivalry has been 
brought poignantly home to the great heart of the people. Let 
us hope that the lesson will not be wasted; and let us all highly 
resolve that it shall not be wasted upon ourselves. 

In one way it will not be wasted. It will lead to legisla- 
tion forbidding any steamer to put to sea without lifeboats 
enough to hold all the people on board, and probably to the 
placing of some check upon the reckless speed of rival lines 
racing for record passages. It may well lead also to the require- 
ment that every steamer shall have its wireless apparatus 
ready to catch signals of distress by night as well as by day. 
It ought not to have cost the loss of more than a thousand 


3 yet those lives will not nave 
in vain if the disaster about these 


of chivalry is to look out for the little onés, We often talk of, 
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But there is another lesson in it for every one of us. It is, 
the lesson preached by the Rev. William ©. Gannett: 
—“Be a knight, be a lady, of the New Chivalry! The essence 


it as if it were a reverence due peculiarly to woman; and some 


sentiment, that underlies and prompts our modern movement in 
behalf of woman's rights—and that which begins in a deepen- 
ing feeling is not likely to endanger the expression of the feel- 
ing. But chivalry means far more than reverence of man for 
woman, It means reverence of strength for weakness, where- 
soever found. Men often need more of it from a woman than 
they can possibly give to her. Chivalry is that in me to which 
every one whom I have power to injure can appeal, in virtue 
of that fact, with the unspoken plea, “You must use your power 
to bless!’” 

The rule that the strong should bear the burdens of the 
weak applies to women as Well as to men, and runs through all 
the relations of life. To put it in a nutshell—if there is an in- 
convenience to be suffered, will you bear it yourself or make 
your washerwoman bear it? Mr. Gannett goes on to say: 
“Wherever a child can be helped, wherever a stranger can 
be guided, or a friend who is shy be set at ease, wherever a 
weak brother can be saved from falling and its shame, wherever 
an old man’s step can be made easy, wherever a servant's posi- 
tion can be dignified in his eyes,—is the chance for chivalry to 
show itself. I de not recognize a different feeling in the one 
case from that which moves me in the other. The white-haired 
man, the tired errand boy, the servant girl with the heavy 
burden, make the same kind of demand upon me; and ail of 
them make more demand than the lady whose very silk will 
make people enough look out for her. They all challenge my 
chivalry, that is, my sense, not of generosity, but of obligation 
to help, just because I can give the help and here is one who 
needs it. Noblesse oblige!” 

That sermon was preached many years ago. Today people 
are coming to see that the principle reaches out far beyond 
| the duty to show consideration to those handicapped individuals 
with whom we may be thrown. It is a question not merely of 
helping a lost child, but of stopping child labor; not merely of 
guiding a stranger, but of securing protective legislation for im- 
migrants; not merely of setting a shy friend at ease, but of pro- 
viding in every city recreation centres where young men and 
women from the country can meet and be set at ease amid 
wholesome amusements; not merely of putting forth personal 
influence to save a weak brother from falling, but of grappling 
with the white slave traffic; not merely of easing an old man’s 
steps, but of getting old-age pensions; not merely of contribut- 
ing to a servant’s self-respect, but of improving industrial con- 
ditions. To promote ail these things, the ballot is needed. Op- 
ponents of equal rights do not realize that there is actually a 
strong element of chivalry in the suffrage movement. Thou- 
sands of women, although they themselves are fortunately 
placed, and might say that they personally have “all the rights 
they want,” are seeking a vote for the sake of helping the less 
fortunate—men, women and children. 

When we remember the Titanic, let us not only try harder 
to put forth the new chivalry in our own personal dealings with 
those weaker than ourselveg, but also work harder to secure 
the ballot, the prime weapon in the modern warfare against 
oppression and wrong. A. 8S. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND LIFE-SAVING 





An effort is being made in some quarters to deduce from 
the wreck of the Titanic an argument against votes for women, 
Now we have chivalry, and if we had votes, we are told, chival- 
ry would be destroyed. There never was a clearer proof that 
the question who shall be saved first at sea has nothing to do 
with the ballot. Most of the Titanic’s crew had no votes. Some 
of the women were voters, like Mrs. J. J. Brown of Denver, who 
rowed one of the boats for seven hours, encouraging and cheer- 
ing up the survivors, and showing chivalry herself to those less 
courageous than herself. In the famous Birkenhead disaster, 
the soldiers who stood fast in their ranks on the deck of the 
sinking ship were voteless men. It is absurd to fancy that 
chivalry is a tribute rendered by a voter to a non-voter as a 
sort of offset for the lack of the ballot. 


The specal agent of the Chinese Merchants’ Association is 
quoted as saying: “It is the duty of sailors, when a Chinese 
vessel goes down, to save men first, children next, and women 
last. This is on the theory that men are most valuable to the 
State.” This rule, existing for centuries in a country where 
women have been kept in extreme subjection, is actually 
brought forward by an Anti in the New York Evening Post as 
having some connection with the recent granting of woman 
suffrage in the Chinese republic! 


Others say the manifestation of chivalry on the Titanic 
shows that women do not need a vote—chivalry is enough. But 
the “law of the sea” is quite different from the custom on land. 
The captain is expected to be the last man to leave his ship; 
all other lives must be saved before his. The captain of indus- 
try makes sure first of a comfortable living for himself, even 
if the workers in his employ die of tuberculosis through in- 
sufficient food and unsanitary conditions. The chivalry shown 
to a few hundred women on the Titanic does not alter the fact 
that in New York City 150,000 people—largely women and chil- 
dren—have to sleep in dark rooms with no windows; that in a 
single large city .5,000 white slaves die every year; that the 
lives and health of thousands of women and children are sacri- 
ficed continually through their exploitation in mills, workshops 
and factories. These things are facts. 

The wreck of the Titanic was due to the reckless and un- 
restrained commercialism which too largely rules the world 
today, and which woman suffrage, we believe, will tend to miti- 
gate. Women bring men jnto the world; they know the cost 
of human life; and when they have a voice in shaping legisla- 
tion, they will provide for more adequate safeguards and pre- 
cautions. There was no need that a single life should have been 
lost upon-the Titanic. There will be far fewer lost by pre- 
ventable accidents, either on land or sea, when the mothers of 
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for it is a deepening reverence, deeper far than the medisval |. 















































































tewspapers were in a “conspiracy of 
silence.” The Booths took the facts to Wm. T. Stead, then 


issues to an exposure of the matter. It raised a great commo- 
tion. Profligacy put on the mask of prudery, and denounced 
Stead for printing such improprieties. The morning after the 
first special issue appeared, the street in front of the Pall Mall 
Gazette office was filled wtih a seething mob of roughly-dressed 
people from the poor quarters of London. The government sent 
no police; they would have been glad to see the office wrecked. 
But the crimes ¢xposed by the paper had been crimes against 
the children of the poor, and the mob had risen in sympathy with 
Stead. His office Was safer in the midst of that terrible crowd 
than if it had been surrounded by a regiment of the Guards. As 
soon as this fact was ascertained, the police appeared as if by 
magic, and cleared the streets. 

Public indignation over the disclosures was intense, and the 
bill raising the age of pvotection from 13 years to 16 was put 
through Parliament with speed. But the government was deter- 
mined to punish Stead. He had declared that little girls could 
be bought for $25 or less, and, to prove it, he had bought one, 
ostensibly for evil purposes, and had handed her over to the Sal- 
vation Army instead. The many real criminals whom the in- 
vestigation had exposed were left undisturbed, but Mr. Stead 
and Bramwell Booth were prosecuted for abduction, and Mr. 
Stead was sent to prison for three months. There was a great 
procession to demand his release, and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
marched in it, behind two girls in Salvation Army bonnets. She 
called him “the bravest man in England.” 

Mr. Stead’s judgment was not equal to his courage and the 
goodness of his heart. He was eccentric, and in taking up the 
cudgels for the Russian government in his later life, he un- 
wittingly defended one of the most iniquitous systems on earth. 
But he always stood up for women, and well deserved the me- 
moria] resolutions sent out by Anna Shaw, Mrs. Dennett, Miss 
Ashley and Mrs. Laidlaw. A. 8. B. 


LOOKING UP THEIR RECORDS 


In California and other equal suffrage States, everything 
that any presidential candidate ever said in favor of votes for 
women is being eagerly quoted and used as campaign material 
by his friends, while everything that any candidate ever said 
against it is now diligently hunted out and paraded by his 
enemies. Woodrow Wilson has been noncommittal since he 
became a candidate for president, but he used to express him- 
self freely against woman suffrage in past years, and one of 
those old interviews has been unearthed by his opponents, re- 
printed and scattered far and wide. Taft and Roosevelt are so 
nearly on the fence on this question that they can be quoted 
on either side. Harmon and Champ Olark have not declared 
themselves. La Follette alone is a strong and outspoken friend 
of equal rights for women. The National American Woman Sut- 
frage Association lately printed a leaflet made up of the au- 
thorized utterances of all the presidential candidates on woman 
suffrage. Almost the whole edition was immediately bought up 
by the La Follette campaign committee of California. 

It is amusing to read in the Los Angeles papers that a cer- 
tain prominent citizen would be the natural choice for one of 
the presidential electors, but that he led the campaign against 
the woman suffrage amendment, and therefore he is now looked 
upon as “unavailable.” 

When the Ohio Constitutional Convention was considering 
woman suffrage, Mrs. Gundry, a leading Anti, assured the deie- 
gates that women were “vindictive, relentless, revengeful 
creatures,” that they did not want to vote, and that, if the bal- 
lot was bestowed on them against their will, they would use it 
to kill the future political aspirations of every man in the Con- 
stitutional Conventicn who voted for the suffrage amendment. 
Apparently the delegates were not much frightened by this 
threat, for out of the 119 members of the convention, only 34 
voted against equal suffrage. Eastern Antis assure us that the 
great majority of the women in California.and the other enfran- 
chised States are opposed to the ballot and would like to get 
rid of it, but the actions of all the candidates’ political managers 
tell another tale. A. 8. B. 


A REMINISCENCE OF GRANT 


Among the many tributes called out by the death of Major 
General Frederick Dent Grant, one fact to his honor should 
especially be remembered with gratitude by women. Many 
years ago he was one of the Police Commissioners of New 
York City. At that time the plain clothes, policemen whose duty 
it was to arrest street walkers were required to take part in 
actual deeds of immorality in order to be able afterwards to 
Swear that they knew the woman to be a bad character. The 
authorities cared nothing for the destruction of the policemen’s 
morals, or the danger to the health of their wives or childret. 
Grant declared that such service ought not to be required of 
decent men, and that he would not require it of the men under 
him. His protests against the system were unavailing, and he 
finally resigned his office rather than be a party to it. 

His distinguished father, Gen. U. S. Grant, had been 4 
staunch opponent of the State regulation of vice, and an uP 
holder of clean living and clean speech. Once when Gen. Gradt 
(the elder) was standing among a group of military men, 22 
officer came up to them and said, “Boys, I have such a good 
story for you! There are no ladies present, I believe?” “No.” 
answered Grant curtly, “but please to remember that there aré 
gentlemen present.” The story was not told. 











Miss Perle Penfield of Texas will have the sympathy of her 
many friends in the loss of her father, a man of the highest 





men have the right to vote. A. B. B. 


character, and in full sympathy with all her progressive work. 
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About $1,100 was raised Monday evening at a mass meeting 
in Boston in support of the suffrage amendment campaigns in 
Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. Arrangements ] 
for the meeting were made’ by the Boston Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for Good Government. The speakers were Rey. Anna H. 
Shaw, National president; Miss Pingsa Hu of Shanghai, a Chi- 
nese student in this country; Mrs. Thomas P. Curtis of Boston 
and Mr. Gérard ‘C. Henderson of the Harvard Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Matd Wood Park presided and took 
pledges. 

The meeting was notable for the spontaneous response to 
the call for contributions. The huge audience was greatly in- 
terested tn the prospect of winning five more suffrage States. 
It waited for the counting of the pledges and the announcement 
of the-result*with the gréatest interest. 

Mrs. Park took the pledges in spirited style and won the 
admiration of the audience. Ten dollars was pledged “from a 
Tech student” In memory of Professor Sedgwick, and 50 cents 
was contributed in memory of Miss Ida Tarbell. In closing the 
meeting, Mrs. Park expressed gratification that the audience so 
thorotghty understood the importance of the campaign States. 
She said, “We have done a great evening’s work. We have 
shown our belief in justice by what we have done toward win- 
ning justice.” Miss Shaw spoke eloquently and delighted her 
atdience. She said, “If women could only forget for one day 
that they are women and remember the things that they want 
to do, we should have a very different world to live in!” 


WOMEN PARADE, RAIN OR SHINE 


(Concluded from Page 129) 











138th Street, West. New Hampshire autos. Autos driven by 
women. 
17th Street, East. Woman Suffrage Party, College League, 

Wage Earners’ League, Women’s Trade Union League, 

Socialists. 
27th Street, East. Political Equality Association, Women’s 

Political Union division from uptown stores. 

Formation for the parade will begin at four o’clock. The 
head of the parade will start up Fifth avenue from Washing: 
ton Square at five P. M. The line of march will be up Fifth 
avenue to Fifty-seventh street and through Fifty-seventh street 
to Carnegie Hall. Here a mass meeting will be held, which 
will be reserved for the marchers. Overflow meetings will be 
held in Fifty-seventh street, and open-air meetings all along the 
line of march. 

The Women’s Political Union thinks the procession will be 
far more effective if, so far as possible, all women dress in 
white, and if a uniform style of hat is adopted. A special hat 
for the parade is now on sale at the Headquarters of the Wom- 
en's Political Union, at 46 East 29th street, New York City. It 
is made of white straw, of correct shape, suitable and becoming 
to everyone, old and young alike. It is trimmed simply with 
a ribbon band in any color suitable to different organizations. 
The price of the hats trimmed is $4.50 a dozen. Untrimmed 
they are $3.50 a dozen, They are sold singly for 39 cents, 28 
cents without the ribbon. 

The Woman’s Journal will be represented in the line of 
march. See announcement on another page. A. E. R. 


TO HEAD CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


(Concluded from Page 129) 











Miss Lathrop has a very keen wit, tempered by a pleasant 
and kindly spirit. She has always been an unpaid worker, as 
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Deneen. 


Our women are now organizing themselves into a Cook 
County Suffrage Federation, with the greatest good cheer and 
Cc 


enthusiasm. . W. McC. 
OHIO CAMPAIGN WORKERS MEET 


Executive and Advisory Committee Gather in Columbus 
April 17 to Discuss Method of Work—Committee 
Appointed to Send Plans to Clubs and Individuals 





The Executive and Advisory Committees, together with 
workers in the Ohio Woman’s Suffrage Association, met in Co- 
lumbus April 17, and discussed methods of campaign work. 
The following recommendations, most of which have been tried, 
were made by various members, and a committee appointed to 
formulate them into a plan of work to be sent to clubs and in- 
dividuals. 

Votes for women pins or buttons should be worn by all 
suffragists. 

Rubber stamps, “Votes for Women” stickers, etc., should 
be used on all correspondence, bills, checks, receipts, etc. 

The State Woman Suffrage Association, address Masonic 
Temple, Warren, O., is prepared to furnish these at nominal 
cost. 

The Woman Suffrage Party of Cleveland, 1264 Euclid ave- 
nue, is prepared to furnish stamps, “Let Ohi women vote this 
fall,” at 10 cents each. 

Individuals may distribute literature from their own homes, 
or by passing it out or leaving it in trolley cars and on steam 
cars, or by special arrangement with newsboys, or at public 
meetings, etc. 

Quarterly subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal, 25 cents 
for three months, are especially recommended. Take The Jour- 
nal, induce friends to take it, and promote its circulation in 
every possible way. Address 585 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 
About 1,000,000 voters must be reached by our propaganda 
in the few months over which the campaign will extend. There 
are various ways in which this can be accomplished. House 
to house canvassing is recommended for city and country. 
Pledge slips should be distributed to voters everywhere. The 
Granges, the Labor Unions, Farmers’ Institutes and Socialist 
Locals are among the organizations already committed to wo- 
man suffrage. These should be circularized with literature and 
voters’ pledge slips, as well as visited by speakers. It is ex- 
tremely important that we take advantage of the strength al- 
ready on our side in principle. 

Public meetings for suffrage propaganda should be held in 
halls, on the streets, at factories, and everywhere that oppor- 
tunity presents. It is especially recommended that groups of 
voters assembled for other purposes than suffrage lectures be 
visited. We must take advantage of ready-made audiences. 
Committees on church work should interview ministers, 
Men’s Clubs in churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, etc., and enlist their 
co-operation. Ministers should be invited to devote some part 
of Mother’s Day exercises, May 12, to the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. Later in the campaign ministers should be appealed to, 
to preach woman suffrage sermons, urging the men in their 
congregation to vote for our amendment. 

Suffrage plays appeal to many audiences which would not 
attend lectures. Send to National Woman Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, 505 Fifth avenue, New York City, for catalogue of plays 
and other suffrage supplies. ° 

Collections should be taken at all meetings, where possible. 

In towns where the city ordinances do not prohibit it, side- 
walks may be chalked to advertise meetings, to call attention 
to “Votes for Women,” etc. 

All meetings should be well advertised. Newspaper adver- 
tising is good; but bulletin boards, screens, street cars, store 
windows, all afford opportunities. In one city, space on the 
outside of street cars for woman suffrage banners has been 
granted, free of charge. In this same city a number of factories 


she was financially independent. Until lately, she has had many/),¥. granted permission to enclose in the envelope of their 


family dutiés which have kept her from giving her whole time 
to charitable work. Her parents lived to an advanced age, and 
she kept house for them. They have lately died, and she is now 
free to devote herself to the Children’s Bureau. 

Miss Lathrop is one of the quartet of unmarried women who 
have been affectionately described as “Chitago’s four maiden 
aunts,” because of their valuable public services, the three 
others being Jane Addams, Dr. Cornelia De Bey and Mary Mc- 
Dowell. All of them are suffragists. 

The committee of philanthropic workers who have been urg- 
ing the establishment of a Children’s Bureau wanted Miss 
Lathrop te be put at the head of it, but they hesitated to ask for 
the appointment of a woman, fearing that they would ask in 
vain. To their surprise and pleasure, the President welcomed 
the suggestion, and promptly made the appointment. Miss 
Lathrop’s fine record and her large experience in general char- 
itable work as well as in work for children give her unusual 
qualifications for the post. 


GETS BIGGER VOTE THAN TAFT 


Woman Suffrage in Recent Chicago Primary Received 
About 25,000 More Votes Than President Taft and 
About 19,000 More Than Governor Deneen 








Editor Woman’s Journal: 

When the suffrage ward and precinct workers at the recent 
Chicago primary met Saturday at the Auditorium to congratu- 
late each other over our great suffrage vote of 71,354, greater 
than any city of the world has ever shown, we believe, it was 
amusing to learn that the eastern suffragists were tearfully 
inquiring, “How do you explain your suffrage defeat?” 

They did not understand the situation. Only about half the 
men voted, and those only the Simon-pure Republicans and 
Democrats. Three groups of men on whose almost unanimous 
vote we could rely at a real election took no part in this pri- 
mary;—the independents, who will not declare any party alle 
giance, and the prohibitionists and socialists, who, with only one 
barty candidate for each office, did not need to vote at a pri- 
mary. Then remember that we had no country vote included, 


employees cards advertising woman suffrage meetings. All 
these opportunities should be used. Department stores may be 
requested to extend similar courtesies. 

Suffrage tags may be hung on door knobs in small towns. 
This work can be done by children. 

Picture shows afford excellent opportunity for propaganda. 
Almost any manager will grant five or ten minutes for a suf- 
frage talk between the vaudeville acts, picture films, or.at the 
close of the regular performance. 

Automobile meetings are strongly recommended for city 
and country. 

In towns where Saturday night is the general shopping 
night, screens, electric signs, etc., calling attention to “Votes 
for Women” are recommended. 

Names of prominent suffragists may be published from time 
to time in newspapers. This leads us to the general subject of 
newspaper publicity, and the State Headquarters at Warren, 
O., is prepared to give full instructions as to this line of work, 
as also to furnish details as to other activities suggested. 
Emma §. Olds, 

Zell Hart Demming, 
Elizabeth J. Hauser, Committee 


The Cleveland Press Committee writes: 

There have been no large general meetings this week, but 
much work has been done organizing, completing committees 
and holding conferences with heads of other organizations. 
One very important committee, that on finance, has just 
been completed, and six of the city’s most prominent men of 
affairs are assisting the women members to put the Woman 
Suffrage Party on a solid financial basis. The committee as 
at present organized is as follows: 

Judge Haddon of the Probate Court, Mr. F. H. Goff, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company; Mr. E. M. Baker, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Stock Exchange; Mr. Charles Adams, re- 
tiring president of the Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Homer 
Johnson, its newly elected president; Mr. Clay Herrick, who 
is connected with one of the largest banks of the city; Mrs. 
Ralph Harman and Mrs. Philip Merrill. 

A committee at headquarters is at work classifying litera- 
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what is at hand, 
distribation or for thsteeahtidd tnd 
often be digested while going to the place of meeting. One 
lesson we are rapidly learning—we must conserve human 
energy. Those who are able to give all their time and energy 
to suffrage are, in the nature of things, but a limited band, and 
the limit extends to physical endurance. 
Ohio is the pivotal State. This is conceded by all the work- 
ers in the Middle West, or those who visit us from the East. 
We need help from every interested person, help in money, lit- 
erature and human energy and ability. 
The Public Library is co-operating with the Press Commit- 
tee of the Party, and we shall shortly have not only a complete- 
ly stocked suffrage shelf in all the Public Libraries of the city, 
but very likely a reference library of some size and excellent 
quality at our headquarters. A complete bibliography on suf- 
frage is really essential to us, as newspapers grow apace in 
Ohio soil, and we must be accurate and detailed in our replies. 
A large and important meeting is to be held on Friday at 
the College for Women. Professor Emma Perkins and Mrs. 
Arnold Green, both members of the Board of Education, will 
speak. This is a ward meeting to organize the 19th Ward. 





The suffragists of Canton arranged a mass meeting on 
April 19. A huge banner was hung across the main street. 
Ushers were gay in wide Votes-for-Women sashes, and people 
were present from all the large towns in Stark County. Mrs. 
Upton spoke in the afternoon. The Stark County Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was perfected, with Miss Vignos as Chairman, Mrs. Ella 
O. Shoemaker of Massillon as First Vice Chairman, Mrs. King 
of Alliance Second Vice Chairman. In the evening Hon. Isaac 
Harter, delegate to the Constitutional Convention, presided, and 
there were addresses by Mr. William Kilpatrick, Chairman of 
the Woman Suffrage Committee, and Mrs. Upton. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser has been speaking and perfect- 
ing organization, in Columbus the 18th and 19th, in Newark 
the 20th, in Lebanon the 22nd, in Lima, with Mrs. Crayton, the 
23rd to the 26th, and she will be in Springfield the week of the 
29th. 

Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald began work on the 22nd, spend- 
ing most of that week in Ashtabula County. She will go to 
Springfield for a series of meetings to begin the week of the 
28th. 

Miss Laura Clay began work in the State on the 25th. Her 
first week will be spent in Cincinnati. She will start in the 
river counties at Middletown on May 3. 

The Pennsylvania W. S. A. has generously offered the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer to the Ohio Association for two 
months. This news brought great joy to the Warren Headquar- 
ters. Mrs. Boyer will report for duty on May 8. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 








Suffrage Paper Fills Unique Place in Publishing Warld 
—Its History and Scope and How it Compares With 
Organ of Anti-Suffragists 





Are you proud of The Woman’s Journal and the place it 
holds in the publishing world, or are you overwhelmingly dis- 
appointed with it? If your disappointment verges on despair 
at times, you will be glad to do three things. 

1. Lay The Woman’s Journal and the anti-suffrage organ, 
The Remonstrance, side by side, and diligently compare them. If 
you never did this, you have a treat in store for you! 

2. Consider the place The Journal holds in the publishing 
world. 

38. Think how much more powerful The Journal may be if 
you speak a good word for it on all occasions and do what you 
can to add strength to it. 

You will find The Remonstrance a tidy little sheet of eight 
pages, published only four times a year. Its pages are small and 
uninteresting; it has no head lines to speak of, and no illustra- 
tions. In fact, there is nothing about The Remonstrance that 
smacks of up-to-date journalism. There is no news, no poetry, 
no humor, no fiction (of the acknowledged type), no victories 

-(except negative ones)—only a lot of remonstrating, and much 
gloating over frailties and failures of women. As you look the 
paper over you will be almost sorry for the editors who have so 
little to put together to make a paper, and for their sake you 
will be glad it comes out only once a quarter. It will remind you 
somewhat of an old-fashioned schoolma’am, for when you read 
about woman’s place and the home and the awful suffragists, 
you will think of school children who are alive and active and 
wanting to learn and will not “stay put” like automata. 

Then you will turn to The Journal, and you will remember 
that it has been published every week for more than forty years 
without missing an issue. You will recall how it was founded, 
and how it has lived through the trying days when equal suf- 
frage was unpopular, and how it is coming to its own. You will 
think of the many suffrage papers that have been started and 
have ceased to be, and you will remember that The Journal is 
the only suffrage publication of national scope, that it holds a 
high place in the journalistic and literary world, that it is the 
organ of a forward movement which is rising to the crest of the 
wave of success, 

You know that The Journal is the most powerful suffrage 
publication in this country. You know, too, that its power is 
nothing compared with what you would have it. Do you not 
want to hold up the hands of the management of your paper by 
adding at least one new subscriber to its subscription list, or 
by sending one dollar for our expense fund? Prompt action 
and hearty support from you means much to us. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 

Mrs. Hattie B. Michael of Kingston, N. Y., has just been 
appointed to the health board of her city. There were many 
competitors for the position but she was the only woman. The 
position is not salaried. 

The telegraphic report that woman suffrage had been de- 
feated in the Arizona Senate by a “joker” was untrue. Mrs. 
Frances W. Munds writes that the measure passed the House 
and is now in the hands of a committee in the Senate. Another 
suffrage bill was brought forward in the Senate as a test of 
strength, and was lost by a vote of 10 to 9; but the women 
believe they can change the few votes needed to secure a ma- 


Hot even suburban towns, like Evaaston and Oak Park, where |ture for different audiences. Calls for speakers come in so late|J°Tity. If not, they mean to have the question submitted to 


suffrage sentiment is strong. 








that there is barely time to go to headquarters, find the desired 


the voters by initiative petition. 
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LOCAL SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


So great is the resourcefulness of suffragists in devising means 


es emmeminiiens wi hil 


of educating the public on suffrage that nearly every state asso- 
ciation and local league have attractive supplies for sale which 


are useful mainly to the local association or league. 


looking for some of the articles 
work? 


advertised below for your local 








PENNSYLVANIA HEADQUARTERS 


Blotters, buttons, flags, hatpins, napkins, 
Suffrage 


rubber stamps, sashes, ete. Pa. 
Ass'n, 208 Hale Bidg., Phila. 


IOWA 


or $2.00 a hundred. Julia C. Hallam, Sioux 
City, Ia. 





LET OHIO WOMEN VOTE 
Rubber stamp, “Let Ohio women vote 
this fall.” 15¢. Woman Suffrage Party, 
1264 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


CATHOLIC LEAFLETS 
20ec per hundred pestpans s $1. o> a on thou- 
sand. Illinois E. 8. Ass'n, ine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 





SUFFRAGE MAPS 
Same as printed in Woman's Journal, 
March 23. 5e each. Boston E. 8. Ass'n for 
Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., Boston. 





CALIFORNIA POSTERS 
50c each. Boston EB. 8. Ass'n 
585 Boylston St.. Boston. 


In colors, 
for Good Govt., 





BUSHNELL CARTOON 
Used in Journal March 16. On cardboard 
10¢ each, 5e in quantities. Expressage 
c. O. D. Miss A. 8. Mall, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 





“OLD ACQUAINTANCES AKD NEW” 

Book of reminiscences by Olympia Brown, 
co-worker of Susan B. Anthony. Order 
from Wis. W. 8. Ass'n, 719 Majestic Bldg., 


RHODE ISLAND 
Volunteer workers wanted at EB. 8. Head- 
Nk nd 610 Butler Exchange, Providence. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS 
California poppies, 2 for 2c, $1.00 per 
dozen. Postals - portraits— Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, Henry’ Blackwell, “I Wish 
Mother Could Vote,” 2 for Se. State Head- 
quarters, 585 Boylston St., Boston. 


“HOME AND STATE” 
by Selma Lagerlof, winner of the $40,000 


Nobel Prize. Only authorized English 
translation. Price $2.00 a hundred, Se 
apiece. Woman Suffrage Party, 30 West 
34th St., New York. 


MICHIGAN 
Relating to women and girls, price 10c. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE UNDER THE HEADING, 


SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES?” SEND 


Mrs. G. W. Ganett, 141 Owens Ave., De- 
troit. 
“LOCAL 
FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 


THEY ARE REASONABLE. 








SUFFRAGISTS 


SHOULD HAVE A 


GLOVE PURSE 


with 
VOTES ma. WOMEN 
UTTON 
ADVERTISE YOUR 
CAUSE 
OTHERS 
NOT SUFFRAGISTS 
WILL WANT ONE 


White, Black, Green, Gray, 
Red and Brown Suede 
By mail 25c each 
$2.00 per doz. 


FERN M’F’C COMPANY 
CLOUCESTER, MASS. 














MRS. HAZARD, BELOVED 
PIONEER, PASSES AWAY 


Tribute Paid to Many-Sided Life of 
Former President of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association 








Mrs. Rebecca Naylor Hazard, for so 
many years identified with the cause 
of woman suffrage, passed away at 
Kirkwood, Mo., March 1, in her 86th 
year. Mrs. Hazard was a woman of 
rare character; her high ideals, her 
moral enthusiasm and love of human- 
ity fitted her to be a great leader. 
Her interest and work in movements 
of national as well as local import- 
ance made her a conspicuous figure 
for many years in the whole country, 
as well as in St. Louis, where she 
spent the greater part of her life, com- 
ing here from Ohio in 1851. 

She was one of the pioneers of the 
early movement for the advancement 
of women. She assisted in the organ- 
ization of the American W. S. A,, 
whose sole object was to obtain the 
ballot for women, and in 1878 was 
elected its president. Among her 
predecessors were Henry Ward 
Beecher, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Lucy Stone and Julia Ward 
Howe. Mrs. Hazard was the first 
president whose home was west of the 
Mississippi. In May, 1868, she also au 
sisted in organizing the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Missouri, and she 
served at different times as secretary 
and president. 

Her faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the woman’s cause was never lost, but 
it was sadly tried by the long delay. 
Her best efforts were given to it, by 
her personal devotion, her pen and her 
legislative work. 

She also assisted in forming the St. 
Louis organization, with Mrs. Beverly 
Allen, Mrs. Orrick, and others. The 
influence of this society radiated out 
over the West and laid the foundation 
of the Equal Suffrage League, which 
is now making such an active cam- 
paign for women. 

Mrs. Hazard took an active part in 
the Association for the Advancement 
of Women, formed in New York in 
1873, and served as one of its direc- 
tors. Its place is now filled by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Its annual sessions, known as the 
Woman’s Congress, were held in vari- 
ous cities, and Mrs. Hazard added 
much to the interest by the forceful- 
ness and intellectual ability of her 
papers and discussions. She was in- 
timately associated in this work with 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, with whom she 
maintained a life-long friendship. Her 
last letter from Mrs. Howe was writ 








ten only a few months before the lat- 
ter’s death. 


She also took an active part in the 
W. C. T. U., and was a warm friend 
and adviser of Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman 
—_ Miss Frances Willard. Every 
| movement for reform found in her an 
| earnest, efficient advocate. She as- 
| sisted with personal effort, time and 
|}money. She helped found the Indus- 
| trial Home for Neglected Girls and the 
|Guardian Honie for Unfortunate 
| Women in St. Louis. She was an ally 
‘of Chancellor Eliot in the legislation 
against the licensing of the social evil. 
Her efforts were felt in the prison re- 
form, and she took a decided stand in 
regard to capital punishment. 

Her patriotism was of a lofty, un- 
flinching type. 

luring the Civil War she was an 
ardent Unionist, and when the conflict 
raged at her door and it cost seif-de- 
nial and fortitude to maintain her 
convictions, she never faltered. She 
helped to achieve the great success 
in the work of the Sanitary Fair for 
the relief of the army, which realized 
over half a million dollars, and her 
efforts were untiringly given to aiding 
in work for the sick soldiers and hos- 
pital supplies, as well as in relief to 
the suffering and destitute ex-siaves 
and freedman. 

She regarded her country as the 
home of the free, the refuge for the 
oppressed of every nation and race, 
the realization of the poets and the 
prophets’ dream—the “New Jerusa- 
lem come down from God out of 
heaven”—and that its higher vision is 
to bring freedom to the world. It 
seemed deeply fitting that the silken 
folds of her country’s flag which she 
loved so well, should at the last be 
draped about her still form, adding 
the glory of tts colors to the purity 
of the flowers so lavishly placed about 
her. 


Her home was a literary and social 
center. She gathered about her the 
choicest spirits, the greatest intel- 
lectual lights and other great leaders 
as devoted friends; and every one was 
made to feel at home, so broad was 
her sympathy. For more than twenty 
years she led a weekly circle of la- 
dies in the study of the poets and 
philosophers; Homer, Dante, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Plato and Hegel, with 
such occasional lecturers as Wm. T. 
Harris, Thomas Davidson, Denton J. 
Snider, Dr. Hiram K. Jones, the 
Platonist, and others. Her Mono- 
graph on Dante’s Divine Comedy has 
received much appreciation from the 
Dantean scholars and critics. 


Mrs. Hazard was a rational optim- 
ist, and, though living in retirement 
from enfeebled health for the last 
three years, her interest in the prog- 
ress of the world, the history of the 
time, political, social and religious, 
was unabated to the last. She was 
one of the best informed and most in- 
telligent observers of the daily cur- 
rent of events, one who had gleaned 
wisdom through long observation and 
well-disciplined experience. 

The strongest element 
character 





Are you not 


Postcards, blotters, place cards. 2 for 5c 


in her 
was her deeply religious 
nature. Her strong conyiction of the 
presence of az All-Wise, loving Provi- 


yg Pacem 2 in sone 
the lives of all about her. 


of her well-spent years and noble, lov- 
ing personality. 
A. A. Harris. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MISSISSIPPI W. S. A. 


The annual meeting of the Missis- 


sippi W. S. A. was held in Flora, 
April 9-11. Business meetings were 
held in Knights of Pythias lodge 


room; evening meetings at the public 
school. 
My experience is that a State suf- 
frage meeting is always full of sur- 
prises. The sessions which have been 
planned as the chief features of the 
program often do not turn out to be 
so attractive; while others which were 
consifered not so important often de- 
velop great interest. This was the 
case with the meeting at Flora. The 
floods which have interrupted railroad 
travel delayed some of the speakers, 
and prevented the attendance of dele- 
gates from the river counties. On the 
other hand, the splendid service of 
Mrs. Royden Douglas of New Orleans 
and the wise management and untir- 
ing efforts of Mrs. Jimmie Andrews 
Lipscomb, hostess in chief, made the 
meeting most enjoyable and success- 
ful. The people of Flora showed their 
courtesy by giving a good audience 
for each meeting, and also by a gen- 
erous contribution to expenses. 

Boys Enthusiastic 
On Wednesday afternoon, April 10, 
in response to a special invitation 
from Mrs. Lipscomb, a good audience 
of farmers and substantial business 
men attended the business session, 
to hear Mrs. Douglas tell of the work 
of the Era Club. At the close several 
men signed membership cards. Mrs. 
Douglas created so much enthusiasm 
among the school boys that they de- 
clared their intention of forming a 
“Boys’ League.” One honest little 
fellow said to Mrs. Lipscomb, “We 
have always heard woman suffrage 
abused, and we are so glad to hear 
the other side. If this meeting had 
not come to Flora we might never 
have heard all these things which the 
ladies have told us.” 
Mrs. Douglas Delights Audience 
On Wednesday night the State Su- 
perintendent of Education, Hon. J. N. 
Powers, was to have given an address. 
Mr. Powers came to Flora to meet his 
engagement, but was recalled to Jack- 
son by a telegram which could not 
be disregarded. This made it neces- 
sary to arrange a program on the 
short notice of two hours. Miss Belle 
Kearney had sent a letter of greet- 
ings, which was read. Mrs. Douglas 
kindly helped to fill the time, and I 
made a few remarks, as the State 
President is always expected to do on 
such occasions. The enthusiasm of 
the audience was really surprising. I 
think they wanted to give Mrs. Doug- 
las an encore; the women clapped, the 
men clapped and stamped, and the 
boys whistled. I think I ought to say 
she brought down the house. 
At the end of my own short speech 
I asked for questions. After some 
hesitation a man asked, “What about 
the bad women voting?” Mrs. Doug- 
las gave her reply, and when she 
finished I took a parting shot, which 
I was glad to have an opportunity to 
do. The audience seemed to indorse 
all that was said. 
Mr. Omar Garwood spent only a few 
hours with us, owing to unavoidable 
delays. However, I am sure his speech 
did much good. 

Testimony from New Zealand 
Rev. E. T. Edmunds, pastor of the 
Christian Church, Jackson, gave a 
short address on woman suffrage in 
New Zealand, which was highly ap- 
preciated. We rejoice to have Dr. 
Edmunds in our State. 

Young Suffragists Present 

A pleasant feature of the meeting 
was the presence of some young suf- 
fragists, Misses Mary Wilkinson and 
Primrose Thompson of Jackson, and 
my sixteen-year-old. daughter, Lucy, 
who declined to be left at home. We 
were indebted also to some young la- 
dies of Flora, especially to Misses 
Wilma Childress and Dlizabeth Lips- 
comb. Professor Hawkins and Miss 





In an age of doubt and disruption 
her Christian faith was unwavering, 
and comforted her in the trials and 
disappointments of life and the in- 
firmities of old age; she cherished un- 
falteringly the hope of a glorious im- 
mortality. While she has entered into 
the larger life, she has left to those 
who remain as an enduring legacy and 
a high inspiration the remembrance 





To Woman's Journal Readers:— 
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ers of many well known publications, 


them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal.’ 
booklet, a ani ct 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Company 
r2a2 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 


Ap Ideal Summer Vacation would be our 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, adding the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars. 


Address 
©. W. JACOBS, Drawer “J,” 
Rock Valley, Ia. 











A TINY ROLLING PIN; 


thus inscribed: “We've had the BIG 
STICK, now let’s have the BIG ROLL- 
ING PEN; roll out the opposition; roll 
in VOTES FOR WOMEN !"—il0c each; 
i5e Dozen; $5.00 per 100 Prepaid. 
BLEAZBY BROTHERS 
839 Woodward Ave., Detroit 


Please mention the Woman's Journal when writing. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA RAIL AND BOAT 
$2 5 ONE WAY 4 80 
° ROUND TRIP e 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


E. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 

















ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 


Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 














“Universal Suffrage Now *’ 
“Hail, the Reform Spirit ” 


These songs, with choruses, are 
on one card; 5c a card, or 35c a 
doz. R. H. REEMELIN, 426 


Straight St., Cincinnati, O. 














Thigpen of Flora, by their delightful 
music, helped to make the program 
attractive. A special vote of thanks 
was given Rev. L. L. Roberts, pastor 
of the Metholist Church, for his cor- 
dial and brotherly assistance through- 
out the meeting. 

Reception at Mt. Ida 
On Thursday afternoon Mrs. Lips- 
comb gave a reception at her beautiful 
country home, “Mount Ida,” said to 
be the most beautiful location in 
Mississippi. 
At Mrs. Lipscomb’s request Mrs. 
Monroe McClurg gave her reasons 
for being a suffragist, and Mrs. C. C. 
Warren gave some interesting his- 
torical facts of early suffrage work. 
The invitation of the Jackson Club 
for the next annual meeting was ac- 
cepted. The constitution was revised 
to suit present conditions. 

Election of Officers 
As I had held the office of president 
for four years, I had fully decided that 
I would not accept re-election, and so 
expressed myself to the meeting. Sev- 
eral of the old officers also declined 


re-election. New officers were elected 
as follows: 
President, Mrs. Lily Wilkinson 


Thompson, Jackson; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. 8S. Fannie Clark, Okolona; 


Second Vice-President, Mrs. Annie 
Kincaid Dent, Yazoo City; Corre 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Ella O. 


Biggs, Jackson; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Frances M. Durrant, Coffeeville; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. F. R. Birdsall, 
Yazoo City. 

Stahiding Committees: Legislative 
and Press, Chairman, Mrs. Nellie N. 
Somerville; Bducation, Chairmaa, Mrs. 
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EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 
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Suffrage Program composed 

HUMOROUS -ENATE SCENES 
Entitled 


“MAN, WOMAN'S EQUAL” 
For anaes — and dates 


EMILY MONTAGUE SISHOP, 
600 W. 1924 &s., New York Oity 

















your groeer’s or at 
35 C lal Whf., Boston 
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WEsT 


Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. ~* 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 











LIBRARY SCHOOL 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance Examinations, June 
II, 1912. One year’s course 
for certificate. Two years’ 
course for diploma. Write to 
M. W. Plummer, Principal, for 
descriptive circular. 











LADIES 


Buy beautiful imported 
laces at bargain prices. 
Samples on request. 


HILLCREST SUPPLY CO. 
WOODHULL, N. Y. 

















Warren Cox, Columbus; Institutional, 
Chairman, Mrs. Madge Quin Fugler, 
McComb City; Member National 
Executive Committee, Mrs. C, C. War- 
ren, Jackson; Delegates to National 
Convention, Mrs. Nellie N. Somerville 
and Mrs. Ella O. Biggs. 

Conditions in this State are more 
favorable to suffrage work than eve! 
before, and I feel sure that the com- 
ing year will be one of great progress. 
Nellie N. Somerville. 


Mr. Charles R. Saunders, for many 
years the attorney of the Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Wo- 
men, died suddenly last week, from 
acute indigestion. 


The Industrial Council of Topeka, 
representing 2,300 members from the 
trades unions and Grangers, unan- 
imously endorsed woman suffrage at 
their April meeting. In addition to 
the organizations already mentioned 
in The Woman’s Journal, we add the 
State Temperance Union, the Board of 
Control, the Woman’s Kansas Day 
Ciub (by executive board) and the 
Woman’s Press Club. We are proud 
of the company we keep. 


The beautiful cut of Clara Barton 
which appeared in last week’s Wo 
man’s Journal was lent us through 








the courtesy of the Bostop Herald, 
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Yachting, Bathing, Fishing 


Write today for “Quaint Cape Cod.” 
Address Advertising Bureau, 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 


NILSON TOUR 
LEAVING NEW YORK MAY 25th and JUNE 1st 


Takes in Scotland, England and Scandi- 
navia, return via Continent. 
Write for Itineraries and rates. 


NILS NILSON 
Passenger and Tourist Agency 
127 South Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When writing to the ad- 
vertisers be sure to say, “I 
saw. it in the Woman’s 
Journal.” 











MODEL SUFFRAGE COUPLE 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

In your issue of April 20 there is a 
very good report of the formation of 
the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
in Connetcicut. 

The formation of this League is one 
of the best pieces of work that has 
been done in Connecticut this winter, 
and it is the work of just two people, 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor of Norfolk. Mrs. 
Taylor is the chairman of Litehfield 
County, and it is under her leader- 
ship that Litchfield County is becom- 
ing one of the best organized counties 
in the State. Mr. Taylor is one of the 
ablest men in Connecticut, and, be- 
cause of his faith in women and his 
faith in democracy, he has given his 
time and his money to organize the 
men in Connecticut to stand back of 
us in our work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, in their beau- 
tiful human relationship to each other 
and in their unfailing devotion to the 
cause, are in the class with Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell and 
with Frederick and Emmeline Pethick 
Lawrence. Their value to Connecti- 
cut cannot be overestimated. 

I am sure that the readers of The 
Journal will be interested to know 
what is back of the formation of a 
very strong Men’s League in this 
State, and will congratulate us on our 
having discovered the Taylors in our 
campaign through Litchfield County 
last summer. 


Katherine Houghton Hepburn. 
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Do it now. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





Wisconsin suffragists are sending 
out literature in Polish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, German, Spanish, Portuguese 
and Yiddish. 





Alabama, where there is no form of 
woman suffrage, has 66,072 children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen 
who are absolutely illiterate. 





lt is reported from France that the 
names of 80 new members of Parlia- 
ment have been added to those who 
are pledged to support the woman suf- 
frage bill. 





A recent letter from a woman trav- 
eling in China says that Chinese girls 
are crowding into the schools in such 
numbers that there is not room for 
them. The franchise law of the new 
Republic demands an _ educational 
qualification, and Chinese women are 
preparing themselves to meet its re- 
quirements. 





One of the earnest workers for 
equal suffrage in the national capital 
is Mrs. Atlee Pomerene, wife of the 
new Senator from Ohio. During her 
husband’s campaign in Ohio she took 
a great interest in the _ political 
changes, and she is said to be one of 
the best informed women in Washing- 
ton. 





The Reform Club of Hungary, 
formed to promote universal manhood 
suffrage, has begun to discuss the ad- 
visability of including woman suffrage 
in its plans. It lately invited one of 
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age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 
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the leading advocates of equa] suf- 
frage, Dr. Dirner, professor of, the 
University at Budapest, to deliver an 
address on the subject at its annual 
convention. 





Twelve young women of Racine, 
Wis., have turned their weekly bridge 
club into a suffrage club. 





A Scottish Church League for 
Woman Suffrage was lately started at 
a meeting held in Edinburgh, with 
Rev. R. J. Drummond presiding. It 
will be non-partisan and open to all 
denominations. England already has 
a Church of England Woman Suffrage 
League, a Catholic Woman Suffrage 
League, and a Free Church Suffrage 
League (Non-conformist). 





Ohio will be the scene of much suf- 
frage activity for the next few 
months, or until the special election, 
which is expected to take place in 
mid-summer. Advocates of equal suf- 
frage throughout the United States 
are rallying to the support of the 
women of Ohio in their campaign for 
the vote, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, State presi- 
dent. Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois have 
already arranged to put workers in 
the field, and many women from 
States farther West and South stand 
ready to respond to Mrs. Upton’s first 
call for further assistance. 





EDUCATOR CRACKERS 





(Concluded from last week) 


Then it began to dawn upon us that 
advertising was something that could 
not be done in a mechanical way, and 
that no more than two or three 
months should be planned for ahead, 
because of the continual changes in 
merchandising and the trend of trade. 
Also that the “something for nothing” 
plan did not apply to Educator Crack- 
ers. 

However, during these three years 
our advertising made an impression 
upon the world to the extent that we 
were considered one of the large na- 
tional advertisers. Thus far we were 
all right and this impression led the 
dealer to put our goods in stock. 

But there was something lacking. 
The copy was dignified, and the cuts 
were gcod. The words, “Educator 
Crackers,” in bold Gothic type, always 
stood out. But the soulful appeal, the 
real reason why, was not there. Yet 
I heard on all sides these remarks,— 
“You advertise in everything. Oh, yes, 





I know Educators Crackers. Every- 
body knows them.” 
Nevertheless, the real inner con- 


science of the public was not reached 
by “Still Life” advertising—just pic- 
tures of crackers and packages. It 
needed human interest to touch the 
heart of the consumer. This element 
we began to suppiy a little more than 
a year ago. We gave the idea to our 
advertising agent in the shape of a 
hand holding a knife in the act of 
spreading butter on an Educator 
Wafer. This advertisement, which oc- 
cupied a half page in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Family Magazine Section, caused 
a great deal of comment and produced 
excellent results. It showed that we 
were moving in the right direction. 

We dropped the free sample offer, 
but continued to send samples to 
those who were sufficiently interested 
to forward stamps. This eliminated 
much of the undesirable class of in- 
quiries. 

This was followed by the picture of 
a young woman in the act of biting a 
piece out of the Educator Wafer, and 
exclaiming, “My, isn’t this great!” 
The Wafer used in this illustration 
was one I had bitten and exclaimed 
over myself. Then we brought out 
advertisements showing groups of 
people eating Educator Crackers, our 
object being to convince the world 
that Educators were adapted to every 
age, taste and occasion. But | still 
there was something lacking. It was 
the fundamental principle of our whole 
undertaking—the personal element 

About this time a young man, who 
had come to our advertising depart- 
ment from North Dakcta, dug out and 
developed the real secret of our pro- 
position. He insisted that the only 
proper way to reach the heart of the 
buyer was for me, the daughter of Dr. 
Johnson, to stand right up and tell the 
world about my father and his great 
work. I had, in the past, been per- 
fectly willing to address clubs and 
bodies of people, both large and small, 
in the manner that I am now talking 
to you. Why then shouldn’t I go to 
the millions through the medium of 
the magazines and tell the same inter- 
esting, fascinating story? 
Educatcr Crackers are the culmina- 
tion of an ideal,—namely, the philan- 
thropical desire of a great man to sup- 
ply the world with pure, wholesome, 
nutritious foods. And what the world 
wanted was a knowledge of this ideal 
and the personality behind it. I was 
my father’s constant companion in the 
beginning, helped him make the first 
Educator Crackers, and therefore un- 
derstood every little detail regarding 
his methods and ambitions. 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 











Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUST 


bound in yellow paper. 


Per copy 
Per dozen ..... 
Per hundred 


books and suffrage and 


terances. 


Per dozen 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
By Mary FE. Craigie 
A new cabinet size booklet designed to 
show the part of woman suffrage in the 
mission of the church. Prepared by the 
Church Work Committee of the N. A. 
7. & A, 


Price Postpaid 
« A... MEUTTITT TTT d $ .06 
Per dozen .....e-eeeee 25 .29 
Per hundred ........ 2.00 express 


RAINBOW SEALS 
New Stickers for letters in the form of 


Per BanGred ..cccccess 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG SHEAF 
By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith 


Twenty-two rousing suffrage songs to tunes that everybody knows, in a neat booklet 





Per hundred ........ BS .38 





IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suf- 
fragists in the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. 
stock same as at National Headquarters. 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage 


Suffragists in the 
Prices and 
orders to Western 
Association, 936 Fine Arts 


OUT! 


Address all 


THE WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
By William Hard 


The concluding chapter of a recent book by a popular author, giving an inspiring 


picture of the future for which the women of today are working 
Price Post paid 
OD . ecanian cand $ .O $ .6 
POP GOMOM cccccccccces 25 30 


2.00 express 


Post paid 
$ .11 


1.06 
express 


THE NEW CATALOG ~ 


Centains « full description and price list of all the woman suffrage literature and sup 
plies put out by the National Association 
Sent Free on Application 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR APRIL 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together witb a list of recommended 
feminist periodicals. 

Sent Free on Application 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


A four page leaflet setting forth, without comment, the views of the various pos 
sible presidential candidates on votes for women, as expressed in their public ut 


Postpaid 
$ .06 


AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE MONOLOGUF 


By Marie Jenney Howe 


A clever burlesque on the standard cott 
suffrage objections Suitable for reading 
or recitation. 


Price Postpaid 
Per copy ..-$ .08 $ 04 
I 2h 29 
Per hundred ........ 2.00 express 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Pale blue cambric 
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lettered in 








principle for good. But this man is 
no longer active in the work. He can- 
nct stand up and talk from the pages 
of the magazines, telling the world 
what he has done for the good of -hu- 
manity. And so this duty fell to the 
lot of one who knew him and his 
ideals best—in other words, his daugh 
ter, your humble servant. I frankly 
confess that at first I was loath to 
take this step. But it seemed for the 
best, and has since proved to be the 
real winning point. 


Now in conclusion, let me _ briefly 
summarize the three important steps 
in the evolution of Educator Cracker 
advertising to its present stage. 

First, the conveyance of Dr. John- 
son’s great food message by the 
means of mcuth to ear. Second, the 
telling of the story by pictures of 
cracker and package with a cold-type 
description of the goods in the maga- 
zines, these advertisements carrying 
the offer of free samples to all inter- 
ested parties. Third, the injectment 
of the ideals of Dr. Johnson into the 
copy, the story being tcld by Norah 
Johnson Barbour, his daughter, and 
the discontinuance of the free sample 
offer, but promising to send samples 
to all who were sufficiently interested 
to forward stamps. 

Much has been said and written by 
advertising men on the value of in- 
quiries, and some manufacturers 
gauge the usefulness of a medium by 
the number of replies received direct 
from individuals. This may be good 
reasoning, if the article advertised is 
strictly a mail-order proposition. 
Grocers are a peculiar lot; they are 
not affected by being shown a bunch 
of several hundred names of people 
from their neighborhood who have 
answered advertisements offering free 
samples. They must see these people 
in flesh and blood coming into their 
shops and asking for the goods them- 
selves. 

One instance that has been brought 
to our attention during the past year 
is that of a manufacturer who is send- 
ing samples broadcast to all who ask 
for them. In trying to use these in- 
quiries as a lever to stock a dealer in 
a certain Western city, several hun- 
dred were forwarded for the dealer’s 
inspection. This was not in Missouri, 
but the dealer was evidently “from 
Missouri,” as he insisted on “being 
shown” still further. He took time to 








examine these names, with the result 





six pointed stars in six different colors|g jn x 18 ark blur, 
with a star in each point and Votes for F , . ¥ : 
Women in the center. Done up in neat Each ie ses 
waxed paper envelopes containing fifty ee ae «here Rees : 5 
bo og a nee 1.00 1.20 
; Price Postpaid | Yellow lettered in black, 8 ip. x 18 
Each cine ccedeedeees d $ .06 Price Post paid 
POP GORRD ccccccnccces 50 52 nh. sneaeavevawes eee $ .10 $ 15 
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THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
By Ida Husted Harper 

Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the pat ling 
rooms of her town or city. : i 

Cloth $2 00 

BOGOR COU cacesvivsreces Calf 250 
we believe no other cracker company] children or people he did not think 
in the world possesses, the personal-}| would beccme desirable customers 
ity of a great man backed up by a} The dealer threw the list in the waste 


basket and did not stock the goods 
Educator Crackers, like most other 


food products, are sold through the 
dealer and not direct; consequently, 
we want our advertising to send the 
reader to the dealer. If the dealer 
will not supply him, we will sell 
direct, allowing the difference bet ween 
the wholesale and retail price to go 
toward transportation. 

But I wish to tell you that we do 


not yet feel that Educator Cracker ad 
vertising has passed through its com 
plete cycle of evolution. It hasn’t yet 
reached the stage of greatest perfec 
tion and we never expect that it will 
Next year, we shall start with the 
foundation we have built in the past 
profiting by our mistakes, and adding 
another chapter to the history of cur 
development. : 

My one great thought and ambition 
is to have every cne familiar with the 
goodness of Educator Crackers, not 
alone for financial reasons, but be 
cause I know that they are among the 
best foods a person who is interested 
in physical and mental development 
can eat. And I realize that advertis 
ing in its different forms is the only 
means by which this ambition can be 
realized. So I stand here today, an 
earnest advocate of honest, intelligent 
and efficient publicity. 


Of interest to Women 
MADAM SARA 


Corsetiere 


Advises every wo- 
man to wear her 
famous La Patri- 
cla, custom-made 
Corsets. Zo IJnd?- 
vidual Mvasnre- 
ments Only, Also 
new Tricot Mod- 
els, suitable for 
M street wear as well 
as athletic; and 
The Well — 
Known ‘“Her- 
y-to-wear Corsets, 





monsa”’ 
Tabe Petticoats and Knickerbocker 
underwear, unexcelled for style and beauty 


LaPatrcia Custom Corset Co. 
120 Boyiston St. 


Telephone 4886-R Oxford 
New Werk Shep, 4 Weet 83d Street 





that he found them to be mostly from 
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(Tune, The Wearing of the Green) 


“What are the women wanting now?” said Dull Prejudice. 

“To get the vote! To get the vote!” was answered in a trice. 

“What makes them look so set, so set?” said Dull Prejudice. 

“They're thinking what they’ve got to do 'gainst wrong and woe 
and vice. 


Chorus: 


“For they’re marching, marching, marching! You can hear the 
music play; 
The chorus, ever swelling loud, rings in our ears today. 
"Tis human rights we battle for ‘gainst all who'd right delay, 
And we women will be voting in the morning!” 


“What shines so brilliant in the sun?” said Dull Prejudice. 

“Their banner gleaming gold and green,” was answered in a 
trice. 

“The golden light of righteousness that shines in our cause, 

And sage green for Nevada, where we'll help to make the laws. 


Chorus: 


“For it’s coming, coming, coming! The dawn is on the hill, 

We can see its roseate gleaming, at the sight our bosoms thrill; 

Our cause is marching onward, till at last the land ‘twill fill, 
And we women will be voting in Nevada!” 





WILL MEET IN WICHITA 


Kansas Equal Suffrage Association Will Hold 29th An- 
nual Meeting May 7 and 8—Jane Addams and Rev. 
Olympia Brown Will Speak 








From the Kansas State Suffrage Headquarters at Topeka 
come many items of good news. 

The 29th annual meeting of the Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association will be held in Wichita, May 7 and 8. Address Mrs. 
F. A. Cramer, 512 St. Francis, Wichita, for information regard- 
ing hotels, boarding houses, trains, and the banquet. 

The meeting will open with reports Tuesday, at 3 P. M. 
The formal opening will be at 8 P. M., followed by addresses 
from Rev, Olympia Brown and Jane Addams. 

A conference of all County, District and State officers will 
be held on the morning of the ninth. No one should miss this 
opportunity to get in closer touch with the general work. Jane 
Addams will be present. 

We rejoice because eighty of our one hundred and five 
counties have, through the State organization, been brought into 
the State family, and, from reports sent in by workers in the 
field, we hope to have an unbroken family gathering of mem- 
bers from each county on May 7, at Wichita. Every member 
whose name has been reported by her treasurer as having paid 
50 cents dues since the last State*Convention will be entitled 
to a vote. 

Amendments are now pending in Oregon, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan and Kansas. Of these States Kansas is of the most 


importance to the cause throughout the world. No other State 
has municipal suffrage, and a denial to grant full suffrage 
would be interpreted as meaning that our voters did not con- 
sider that we had used our ballots at the spring election for 
the last 25 years, in a way that entitled us to promotion. 
Kansas must not fail, and every woman should feel a pride in 


working for a big majority in her own county. 

The citizens of Wichita are planning to make this the 
largest Suffrage Convention ever held in the State. On the 
evening of the 8th a reception and a banquet of 1000 plates will 
be given in the Masonic Building in honor of Rev. Olympia 
Brown and Jane Addams. This banquet will be in charge of 
the members of the Eastern Star. 

Come and get renewed courage and by your presence give 
inspiration and fervor to your fellow workers who believe that 
the whole citizenship of a Republic should have a voice in the 
Government. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The three days’ meeting of the Southern Educational Con- 
ference in Nashville, Tenn., culminated in what the Nashville 
Democrat describes as a “regular old-time love feast” in the 
assembly hall of the Centennial Club, with addresses by Miss 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott of Sewanee, President of the Tennessee 
KE. S. A., and Mrs. Desha Breckinridge of Kentucky. 

Miss Ellictt said that it had not been the intention of the 
men, or even of the women, to make of this great Southern 
Educational Conference a suffrage convention, but evidently 
what had not been planned by man had been ordained by God, 
for at each meeting suffrage from one of its multitudious aspects 
had been the main topic cf discussion. 

Miss Elliott said she would attempt to ram no arguments 
down the throats of the guests (the arguments advanced against 
equal suffrage, she said, were really not strong enough to serve 
even for gruel for so distinguished an audience), neither would 
she talk of the laws of Tennessee relating to women, as those 
laws were not decent enough to be mentioned in polite society. 
In an address given during the morning a married woman had 
said that an unmarried woman was a splendid failure. Miss 
Elliott said that at least an old maid did exist in the eyes of the 
law, and in Tennessee a married woman did not. 

Mrs. Breckinridge spoke in behalf of the club movement. 
She told of the many good things that the club women had done, 
and the many difficulties with which they had had to contend— 
difficulties that would have been less if they had had the right 
to vote. She dwelt on the beautiful things they hoped to do in 
the future, and paid a high tribute to the work of Mrs. S. S. 
Crockett in the Anti-Tuberculosis League. The Nashville Demo- 
crat says: 

“Mrs. Breckinridge is a speaker of more than ordinary 
force, and carries conviction with her. Many of the newly-mdde 
members admitted that her arguments were too many for them.” 

At the clese of the meeting Mrs. John Hill Eakin, President 
of the Centennial Club, cordially invited the assemblage to join 
with the members in a social cup of tea. And with this informal 
affair closed the great three days’ Conference of Education in 
Nashville. 





The suffragists in Portland, Ore., had a “Tag Day” recently, 
to aid the cause, and added $1000 to their campaign fund. This 
result was the more gratifying in view of the fact that they 
sent out only 25 collectors. 


The next issue of the Woman's Journal will be a special 
Parade Number. It will have a special drawing, and the follow- 
ing extra features: 

“The Value of a Suffrage Parade,” by Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch. 

“The Sound of the March,” by Witter Bynner. 

“Women and the Franchise,” by Mary Johnston. 

“The Working Girl’s Need of the Ballot,” by Rheta Childe 
Dorr. ; 

“The Stage and Suffrage,” by George Middleton. 

A story by Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore. 

“The Value of Citizenship,” by Max Eastman. 

“A Review of the Parade” has been requested from Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. ; 

Special Campaign State Articles have been promised. 

A Parade Editorial by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Woman’s Journal will have a carriage in the proces- 
sion; and newsies will sell all along the line of march and at 
Carnegie Hal). 


nals along the line of march will accomplish much in changing 
the viewpoint of the public. The chief need of the suffrage 
cause is that the public be informed. It will take sacrifice and 
heroism to give up your place in the procession for the good of 
the cause. But there is a compensation: As a Newsy you 
will have a better chance to see this historic procession than 
if you are in it. Will you volunteer, and send your name to 
the Journal office at once? Agnes EB. Ryan. 


—_—~——_-— 


TEN REASONS WHY WOMEN 
SHOULD VOTE 


“Judge” lately offered a prize for the best ten reasons 
why women should vote. Fifteen hundred replies were received 
from every corner of the globe. The ages of the contestants 
ranged from fifteen to eighty-six. The following reasons won 
the first prize: 

1. They are citizens, and, therefore, entitled to a voice in 
making the laws by which they are governed. 

2. They are taxpayers, forced to help support the machin- 
ery of government. History upholds their contention that “tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny.” 

3. They are home-makers, and need the ballot to protect 
the home from adulterated foods, diseased meats and germ- 
infested clothing. 

4. They are mothers, and, therefore, fitted by nature to set 
the standard by which the public shall treat children. To make 
their child-welfare work effective, they must have the ballot. 

5. They are wives, and realize the necessity for social 
purity. They need the ballot to help elect candidates who favor 
strict vice regulations. 

6. They are sweethearts, and interest in their future homes 
prompts the desire to aid actively in securing fair wages, decent 
working conditions and an eight-hour law for men. 

7. They are daughters, and rightfully mindful of their 
parents’ welfare. They need the ballot to swell the ranks of the 
humanitarians who will vete for old-age pensions. 

8. They are women, and for centuries have been condemned 
by convention to confine their activities within the walls of 
home. They need the broadening influence of active interest in 
local, State and national affairs. 

9. They are workers, and have entered the industrial world 
to stay. They, therefore, need the ballot to protect themselves. 

10. Actual experience in the equal suffrage States has proved 
the stock arguments against woman suffrage to be groundless, 
for women have not lost their womanliness nor their love of 
home or family, while they have shown their fitness to vote for 
the best interests of humanity. 








BIG NEWSPAPER SETS EXAMPLE 


(Concluded from Page 129) 








attended was that presided over by Rev. Marie Jenney Howe 
in the Metropolitan Temple, New York City. Twenty-five dis- 
tinguished men and women in five-minute speeches answered 
twenty-five of the most hoary and persistent of the objections 
to equal suffrage. It was a jolly field day, and all the speakers 
entered into the fun of the occasion. I wished that everywhere 
these ancient specters could be laughed out of countenance as 
they were that evening. For no one with a sense of humor can 
be an anti-suffragist.” 

Of the recent Congressional Hearing Mrs. Stewart says: 

“There is no place where the depths of one’s being are so 
stirred, if one is a woman of any sensitiveness and self-respect, 
as when she is either a listener or a pleader on such an 
occasion. 

“Questions that challenge all the tyranny, the narrowness, 
the maladjustments of past and present hammer at brain and 
heart. 


“Where did these men who sit so stolidly and complacently 
while Jane Addams pleads get their power over the lives, liber- 
ties and destinies of millions of human beings? How long must 
fineness continue to go down to defeat before coarseness? 
Where are the sparks of humanity which might be nourished 
to justice, to kindliness, to the fineness that would scorn to deny 
to another human rights which one would die to maintain for 
oneself? 


“IT have passed these hours of bitterness and the iron of 
humiliation has entered my soul, but humiliating as disfranchise- 
ment is, I have said to myself: ‘At least I would rather be the 
despised mendicant at the door of government pleading for the 
generations of my sisters yet unborn than to have it in my 
power to open the doors of opportunity for others and the heart 
to refuse them.’” 

Mrs. McCulloch says that the 71,354 votes cast for suffrage 
in Chicago are the high water mark for any large city, and 
would carry the six campaign States if they could be scattered 
through them. 

The news from the campaign States formed an especially 
interesting feature of the new suffrage page. It is edited by 
Miss Bennett. Suffragists all over the country might well sub- 

scribe for the Sunday Record-Herald for the sake of it. 





Volunteer Newsies are needed. 100 Newsies selling Jour- |: 
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with the Icebergs that Destroyed the Ocean 
Liner, Titanic—Nations Stirred, then 
Forgetiu! 


OT many times in every-day American history- 

in-the-making is the nation stirred out of its 
ordinary trend. Last week was an exception. 
Millions were thrilled and stirred to the 
depths by the report that sixteen hundred 
men and women were waked from their sleep 
at midnight to learn that they were sinking 
2,000 fathoms deep to the bottom of the ocean, 
entombed in the steamship Titanic. 

After the first shock of the awful news, 
the practical American began to ask ques- 
tions: “Could this appalling disaster have 
been prevented?” “How was the vessel equipped?” 
“Who was to blame?” “Were all precautions taken?” 
“Is this such a disaster as must be expected at sea?” 
The nation is stirred, and official investigation is started. 
It is a sea tragedy the like of which has not been known! 
Some rather startling and damaging facts seem about 
to be established: 

t. On the one hand, the Titanic was the newest and 
largest ocean liner in the world. Her fatal trip was her 
maiden trip. She had cost over $5,000,000 in building. 
She was supposed to have the newest and best equip- 
ment that science and invention and human skill could 
devise. She had many luxurious appointments for the 
comfort and amusement of her passengers. 

2. On the other hand, she was not fitted with the 
equipment necessary to safe-guard the life of either her 
crew or her passengers. For instance, she did not carry 
enough life boats to save all on board. Her lookout man 
was not provided with a marine glass. She carried no 
searchlicht. Her wireless service was totally inade- 
quate. Her crew were not drilled in the use of life boats. 
When asked by the investigating committee this 
week if it was not true that the Titanic had only about 
half enough life appliances for the people on board, one 
of the ship’s surviving officers answered, “Yes, sir, but 
she complied with all the British requirements.” 

In this one sentence is established the connection be- 
tween this kind of disaster and the Votes for Women 
movement. For after all, whether such disasters shal! 
befall us or not is a simple matter of laws and the en- 
forcement of laws. Therefore, while the laws and the 
enforcement of the laws are entirely in men’s hands, 
these wholesale, life-taking disasters must almost be ex- 
pected. Dollars and cents are put over against human- 
ity and life itself in equipping our monstrous vessels. 
Everything is done to make and equip a vessel that will 
attract patronage. But in safe-guarding the lives of 
those it has enticed on board, there is no marine glass, 
no searchlight, only half enough life boats and inade- 
quate wireless service; a boy of 22 is employed to oper- 
ate the wireless at $20 a month, while another vessel 
has no night shift in its wireless service at all! 

It simmers down, then, to the usual story of life and 
death, dollars and cents, law and the enforcement of law. 
The difference is that it is a vessel at sea at midnight 
with 1,600 lives lost by foundering instead of a factory 
here and there burning a hundred girls alive, or a mine 
smothering its hundreds to death, or the railroads sacri- 
ficing their thousands. 

The need of women in all departments of human life 
to conserve life itself is pitiful. More than anything 
else in the world the Votes for Women movement seeks 
to bring humaneness, the valuation of human life, into 
the commerce and transportation and business of the 
world and establish things on a new basis, a basis in 
which the unit of measurement is life, nothing but life! 
Sixteen hundred people, full of hopes and plans, 
trusted their lives to a vessel equipped and inspected by 
the British government. Two weeks have scarcely 
passed and they lie smothered in a sunken vessel, of 
their lifeless bodies float on the troubled waters! 


» , 





“Ye banks and braes o’bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair, 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, full o’ care?” 


To the woman-heart of the nation this is not a trag- 
edy to mourn and grieve over and forget; it is simply 
typical of the countless lives that perish needlessly each 
year from the Ship of State! It gives new proof that 
the State needs women in law-making and law-enforc 
ing, and it gives new impetus to the Votes for Wome" 
movement. : 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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